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Peril to Obstructive Republicans. 
[1° THE Republican Senators and Representatives 

who are opposing or who have opposed President 
Roosevelt’s policy on any of the great measures of the 
administration realize the peril which confronts them ? 


Nearly all of them will want another term. On what 


grounds will they appeal for a re-election ? 

President Roosevelt’s plurality of the popular vote 
in 1904 was 2,542,000, or a margin three times as 
broad as the longest lead ever given to any of his pred- 
ecessors—-that which was rolled up for McKinley in 
1900. And it must be remembered that much of that 
large plurality for the McKinley ticket in that year 
was due to the popu!zrity of the man on the end of it 

Theodore Roosevelt. In the election of 1904 the 
people gave to Roosevelt the most magnificent tribute 
ever offered to a presidential candidate in the entire 
history of the country: 
—and most of these were outlined before the cam- 


To himself and to his policies 
paign of 1904 opened the American populace gave 
their emphatic approval. 

There are 250 Republican members of the House. 
Nearly all of these will seek renomination and re- 
election in 1906. The road which will have to be 
traveled by those who have antagonized the people’s 
choice in the presidency will be rocky. What answer 
will they make when their constituents ask them, Why 
did you oppose the man and the policies to which we 
gave our decisive indorsement in 1904? How can 
they answer this query in a way which will save them 
from their constituents’ condemnation ? 

The terms of fifteen Republican Senators will ex- 
pire on March 4th, 1907. The terms of eighteen other 
Republican Senators will end on March 4th, 1909, the 
day on which Mr. Roosevelt will leave the White 
House. Four out of five of these thirty-three Repub- 
licans will make an appeal to the Legislatures of their 
States for another election, and they will make the 
appeal before Roosevelt’s present term ends. Several 
of these have fought Roosevelt’s policies. The same 
query will be put to them which will confront the Re- 
publican obstructives in the other branch of Congress. 
What will be their answer ? 

A word from Roosevelt to the nominating conven- 
tions in the congressional districts, and to the legisla- 
tive caucuses, against these Republican reactionaries 
would have an excellent chance to end their political 
career. Ina way in which these anti-Republican Re- 
publicans do not realize, President Roosevelt, backed 
as he is by a large majority of the American people, 
is master of the situation. 

2 e 


The Degradation of Practical Politics. 


OR YEARS it has been the practice of a certain 
prominent and all too powerful class of politicians 

to decry the use of open, honorable, straightforward 
methods of dealing in a political canvass, on the 
ground that such methods were not “‘practical.’’ 
They have gone on the seeming assumption that, in 
political affairs at least, the people are partly fools and 
partly rascals, and must be dealt with accordingly. 
The “‘Sunday Schoo!’’ has no place in the political 
world, has been their frequent sneer. A Democratic 
candidate for an important State office in New York 
was defeated not many years ago, while every other 
man on the same ticket was elected, for no better 
reason than that he was ‘‘a Sunday-school man,’’ 
this allegation being based on the fact that he was a 
total abstainer and had declared himself unequivocally 
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against crooked election methods. It was one of these 
practical politicians, now dead, from a Western State, 
who declared that the purification of politics is *‘ an 
iridescent dream.’’ It was this man’s theory, and 
that of all others of his class, that politics is essen- 
tially and inevitably dirty, and to be practical with it 
means to get down in the mire as far as necessary to 
secure your ends. Under this code bribery, repeating, 
ballot-box stuffing, intimidation, lying, cheating, and 
double-dealing are always permissible, if not always 
necessary, the only crime consisting in getting found 
out. 

Unfortunately for the political welfare of the Amer- 
ican people, for their good name, and for the cause of 
decent and honest government generally, the politi- 
cians who practice the code of which we speak have 
long been dominant in all spheres of political influence, 
from that of the municipality up to that of the nation. 

Sut we are now beginning to see and understand more 
clearly than ever before what such “‘ practical ’’ poli- 
tics means, and what shame and disaster it has brought 
us to. It has given us a Tweed, a Croker, and a Mur- 
phy in New York City, a Quay in Pennsylvania, a Cox 
in Ohio, and a Gorman in Maryland. All these men 
are, or were, eminently “*practical,’’ according to 
their understanding of the term. Such successes as 
they have had have been won largely by the methods 
of the cheat, the bully, the liar, and the thug. While 
some of them have passed for gentlemen in the ordi- 
nary walks of life and have been free from gross per- 
sonal vices, they have not scrupled to ally themselves 
with the vilest elements of society, with criminals and 
semi-criminals, nor to employ the most vicious and un- 
lawful methods to gain their political ends. It is 
claimed for several of them that they never drink nor 
gamble, but there is no one of them so immaculate 
that he would not go out of his way to strike hands 
with the lowest dive-keeper in the land, or any other 
disreputable character, provided he could gain polit- 
ical support that way. It is by such alliances that 
these men built up their power; this is ‘‘ practical ’’ 
polities. 

But if the elections of the past few years have 
shown anything clearly, it is that the American people 
have grown weary of the insolence, selfishness, and 
shameless audacity of these “‘ practical’’ politicians 
and of the reign of ‘‘graft’’ and misgovernment for 
which they are responsible. The success which has 
attended the course of President Roosevelt and his 
‘* square-deal’’ policy at home and abroad, the good 
work achieved by Folk in Missouri, Weaver in Pennsy]- 
vania, and Governor Higgins in New York, all tend to 
give the lie to the vicious notion that it does not pay to be 
honest, truthful, and upright in your political dealings. 
The result of the recent elections has helped to nail 
the wretched falsehood down harder than ever before. 
The American people are neither fools nor knaves, 
and in the future more even than in the past the men 
who attempt to deal with them on that assumption 
will come to grief. 


Galveston as a Great Gateway. 


~OR THE fiscal year 1905, which ended on June 30th 
last, the ports of the United States stood in this 
order in value of exports: New York, New Orleans, 
Galveston, Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, Savannah, 
San Francisce, and Puget Sound (Seattle and Tacoma). 
Galveston was in the third place. But for the calen- 
dar year 1905, which ended on December 31st, Galves- 
ton went to the second place, passing New Orleans. 
For the calendar year 1905 New York’s exports were 
$559,000,000, Galveston’s $150,000,000, and New Or- 
leans’s $144,000,000. For three years the race had 
been close between New Orleans and Galveston, but 
now the Texas port has gone to the front and is likely 
to stay there. In exports of cotton, cotton-seed prod- 
ucts, and wheat, Galveston leads New York, New 
Orleans, and all the other ports of the world. As an 
exporting point for corn, live-stock, lumber, iron ore, 
and other products, it is making great strides forward. 
As the trans- Mississippi region produces sixty per 
cent. of the products we export, and as Galveston is 
the only port of any consequence between the big 
river and the Rocky Mountains, her future as a great 
gateway to the rest of the world is assured. 

As an importing point Galveston is also making 
great gains. While there was an increase in imports 
of all the important Southern ports in 1905, the per- 
centage of gain was greater for Galveston than for 
all the others combined. Twice as many immigrants 
entered the port of Galveston in 1905 as in 1904. 
More and more the big railways of the West are 
establishing terminals at Galveston. New steamship 
lines between that port and Mexico and Cuba have 
recently been opened. The port has lines connecting 
with almost every important seacoast city on the globe. 
Navigation is about to be opened between Galveston 
and the Brazos River, which will bring additional 
traffic to the former point. The completion of the 
new sea-wall, at an expense of several millions of dol- 
lars, gives new facilities and additional solidity to 
Galveston, and insures it a steady and substantial 
growth for the future. 

The great Southwest is receiving more immigrants 
and capital at present than any other portion of the 
country, and Texas is the most favored portion of the 
Southwest. That State has 12,000 miles of railway 
main track in operation, or more than Illinois, which 
had led all the States from 1865 to 1905, when Texas 
went to the front. For all of Texas’s cities, particu- 
larly its great seaport, the coming day holds out its 
choicest prizes. 
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The Plain Truth. 


T WILL be a misfortune if the work of taking the 
census of the State of New York, now partly com- 
pleted, is not wholly done. The enumeration taken so 
successfully and promptly under the direction of Sec- 
retary of State O’Brien has been completed, but the 
tabulation of ihe‘ returns and their classification in 
advantageous form still remain tobedone. Realizing 
the very great value of the work, Governor Higgins, 
in a special message to the Legislature, has urged the 
necessity of an appropriation of $100,000 for the pur- 
pose, but for some inexplicable reason this appropria- 
tion has not been made. If it should fail, the State 
would be deprived of a great part of the advantage 
which it has secured from the enumeration of its 
inhabitants, because without classification and tabula- 
tion of the work of the thousands of enumerators the 
figures would be of small value. Every one interested 
in the growth and development of our State is anxious 
to have the census work completed along the lines on 
which it has been so admirably commenced. We can- 
not believe that the Legislature will fail to realize the 
importance of acting promptly and favorably on the 
recommendation of Governor Higgins. 
WE CAN readily believe that the jockey clubs and 
horse-racing associations of New York State 
are actually responsible for the action of the county- 
fair associations in asking the State Legislature to 
pass a bill increasing the tax on racing associations 
from five to eight per cent. on gross receipts. Coming 
just at a time when strong pressure is being brought 
to bear upon the Legislature for the amendment of the 
Percy-Gray law, under which the present five per 
cent. is paid, the proposal for an increase has a sus- 
picious look. It would increase the size of the ‘‘ sop ’’ 
which the racing and gambling interests throw out to 
the agricultural societies, and thus help to secure the 
sympathy and support of the ruralists for the Percy- 
Gray law as it stands. The extra three per cent. of 
the gross receipts asked for by the county-fair so- 
cieties would mean but a trifle for the racing trust 
whose net income last year from the eight race- 
tracks in the State was over four million dollars. If the 
trust could defeat the amendment to the Percy-Gray 
law by throwing a little more of its blood-money to the 
county fairs it would doubtless consider it a cheap 
bargain. But will the State Legislature lend itself to 
any more trickery of this sort? The thing to do with 
the Perey-Gray law is not to amend it either in the 
interests of the county fairs or of the gamblers’ com- 
bine, but in the interests of public morals and common 
decency, the Rev. Dr. Slicer’s wretched sophistry 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 
_ 


“THE COUNTRY is to be congratulated upon the fact 

that at last, after malign influences had for years 
defeated the measure, the Senate has passed the pure- 
food bill. The measure is far from being an ideal 
one, especially in the respect that it enables the re- 
tailer to plead ignorance when he sells adulterated, 
misbranded, or injurious foods which have been repre- 
sented to him as pure. Still, the bill is a great step 
in advance. Some States have pure-food bills. Some 
of these measures are much more stringent than 
others. There are also Federal enactments forbidding 
the importation of falsified foods, drugs, and drinks 
from foreign countries. But up to this time it has 
been perfectly practicable to put up adulterated and 
injurious stuff in one State and sell it in another. 
The present bill makes it unlawful to do that. Its 
terms bear harder on the manufacturer, shipper, or 
carrier of such goods than they do on the retailer of 
them. Goods offered for interstate business must not 
be adulterated or misbranded, nor contain any poison- 
ous or deleterious substance. Labels must truly indi- 
cate contents, and not set forth a thing as if it were 
something else. Medicines must be put forth for 
what they are. Drugs must be of standard strength, 
quality, and purity. Sweets that contain terra alba, 
barytes, tale, chrome yellow, or other harmful miner- 
als or poisonous colors or flavors are barred. Now 
that the Senate has passed the bill, the House is likely 
to do its duty. 

a 

N° MAN in the State of New York understands tax 

legislation better than Governor Higgins. In 
vetoing Senator Saxe’s anti-tax-dodging bill he has 
given reasons for his disapproval which will appeal to 
all fair-minded students of the vexed question of per- 
sonal-property taxation. While admitting the exist- 
ence of abuses under the present law, the Governor is 
not impressed with the practicability of Senator Saxe’s 
measure for their correction. The bill just vetoed 
provided that the personal property of non-residents 
should be taxed in the district in which it was situated, 
but it failed to state how taxes against it should be 
assessed, whether against the property itself or under 
the name of the owner. Looseness in its phraseology 
also made it doubtful as to whether Senator Saxe’s 
amendment to the general taxation law would not tax 
the products of another State consigned to a non-resi- 
dent’s agent for sale on commission—a proceeding pal- 
pably inequitable. The Governor intimates that his 
objections to the bill might be removed by a few verbal 
changes, one of which, at least, Senator Saxe has 
promised to embody in a new draft of the measure. 
As regards this and other bills of like nature, law- 
makers will do well to heed Governor Higgins’s injunc- 
tion that tax laws should “‘ be drawn with the care and 
exactness of penal statutes, so that doubts and fears 
as to the possible meaning thereof shall not exist where 
they may be avoided by the apt use of language.”’ 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 


NE OF the most prominent and influential women 

in Washington society is Madame Christian 
Hauge, the _ beautiful 
American wife of the 
first Norwegian minister 
to this country. Mr. 
Hauge was _ formerly 
chargé d’affaires of the 
kingdom of Sweden and 
Norway at our national 
capital, and proved so 
efficient in that post 
that when Norway re- 
cently established her 
independence he was 
selected as her diplomat- 
ic representative in the 





— 





United States. He is 
performing the duties 
of the higher position 


most acceptably, and 
daily justifying his 
choice for it by the new 
government. Madame 
Hauge, before her mar- 
riage to the present 
minister two years ago, 
was Mrs. Frederick Joy, 
of Louisville, Ky., and a popular member of the society 
of that city. The couple became acquainted while 
mingling in the social life of Washington. The social 
side of a diplomat’s position is of no little importance, 
and in this field Madame Hauge is a power. While 
she is noted for the richness of her toilettes and the 
sumptuousness of her hospitalities, she is even better 
known for her attractive personal qualities. She is 
one of the most gifted of entertainers, and her gra- 
ciousness and vivacity charm all whom she meets. 
a 
GOOD STORY of Senator Hansbrough, of North 
Dakota, is going the rounds of those circles in 
the West wherein good stories are seldom lacking. It 
seems that the Senator once owned a small weekly 
er near his home at Devil’s Lake, N. Dak., 
and not having time to attend to it himself, hired an 
editor. Several journalists rose and fell in the posi- 
tion, but the one who remains the most strongly fixed 
in the Senator’s memory was a man named Weedson. 
‘*He just came along,’’ says the Senator in recalling 
the experience, ‘‘and as I wanted an editor and he 
wanted a job, it was soon arranged. He was an en- 
ergetic man, but had his peculiarities. He was fond of 
figurative language, and once, in a little editorial 
essay on the sacredness of the fireside, spoke of ‘the 
faithful watch-dog or the good wife standing at the 
door to welcome the home-coming master with honest 
bark.’ But I had to dispense with Weedson’s serv- 
ices at last.’’ ‘‘Seems as if you could have stood 
anything after that,’’ observed a friend. ‘‘No; the 
end finally came. One day he referred to ice-cream 
as ‘that delicious bivalve.’ Then we parted.’’ 
a 
TARDY, BUT none the less graceful and satisfy- 
ing, act of justice to a distinguished jurist was 
performed lately by a 
body which includes 
much of the finest legal 
talent of the Union, viz., 
the New York Bar As- 
sociation. Seven years 
ago the Hon. David 
Leventritt, Democratic 
nominee for Supreme 
Court justice, was de- 
clared by the associa- 
tion, in a formal resolu- 
tion, to be unfit for a 
place on the Bench. 
The chief ground of ob- 
jection to the candidate 
was an alleged bit of 
malpractice by a law 
firm with which he had been connected thirty years 
ago. Mr. Leventritt explained that the case in question 
had been undertaken in his absence, and he had known 
nothing about it. The explanation was not heeded 
because political feeling ran very high, the association 
having zealously espoused the cause of Judge Daly, who 
had been refused a renomination by Tammany Hall. 
Mr. Leventritt, however, was elected, and he has 
proved by his conduct on the Bench that no man could be 
fitter than he for sucha position. The Bar Association 
has, therefore, reconsidered the matter, and has re- 
tracted its adverse opinion in a most complimentary 
resolution. The latter avers that Judge Leventritt’s 
administration of the office has given general satis- 
faction to the people and the Bar, and has been marked 
by ability, learning, and a strong sense of justice.”’ 
This action of the Bar Association is most unusual, and 
it constitutes a splendid testimonial to the good char- 
acter and the judicial capacity of Judge Leventritt. 
a 











MADAME HAUGE, 
» beautitul American wife of the 
Norwegian minister at Wash- 
ington. — //isted. 





JUSTICE DAVID LEVENTRITT, 


Once censured, but lately compli- 
mented, by the Bar Association 
ot New York.—/vedricks. 


‘HE ELEVATION of the Right Reverend James H. 

Blenk, Bishop of Porto Rico, to be archbishop, 
Succeeding the late Archbishop Chappelle, of New 
Orleans, is looked upon by all classes and denomina- 
tions in Porto Rico as a distinct loss to the island. 
While the bishop’s friends rejoice for his sake in his 
promotion, his splendid services toward the betterment 
of the island and for its Americanization will be sadly 
missed. It will be years before his successor can pos- 
sibly gain his intimate knowledge of insular affairs, 


Moreover, Bishop Blenk’s fascinating personality has 
endeared him to every one. Although removed by his 
office from actual participation in politics, Bishop 
Blenk, as the head of the church composed of a vast 
majority of the residents of the island, has enjoyed 
confidential relations with the executive mansion, and 
has been consulted many times by Governors and 
others. His frequent presence, too, on public occa- 
sions has long identified him with non-sectarian affairs, 
and his public utterances have been masterpieces of 
eloquence and patriotism. In his own church he has 
been insistent upon a raising of the spiritual standard, 
and within a year he urfrocked two priests for im- 
morality. His denominational followers idolize him. 
Bishop Blenk is a man of superior intellect and great 
executive ability. Modesty is one of his notable traits, 
and he refused to take any steps toward higher 
honors. It is said that the people of New Orleans, 


among whom he labored long, would not consent to 
the consideration of any other name than that of 
3ishop Blenk. 





RIGHT REV. J. H. BLENK, 


Roman Catholic Bishop of Porto Rico, recently promoted to be 
Archbishop of New Orleans. — Colorado. 


N WASHINGTON’S birthday our ambassador to 
Great Britain, Hon. Whitelaw Reid, made a 
powerful address at the dinner of the Navy .League of 
the United States in London, in which he declared 
that President Roosevelt was guided by the same 
ideals, the same theories, and the same aims as Wash- 
ington’s, in his efforts to make the American republic 
what the ‘‘ Father of his Country ’’ would have had it. 
It seems to us that this address was the sanest ex- 
planation of the “‘ big stick ’’ we have noted. In his 
last annual message, in December, 1796, Washington 
asserted, with the conviction of experience, that ‘‘ to 
secure respect for a neutral flag requires a naval 
force, organized and ready to vindicate it from insult 
and aggression. This may even prevent the necessity 
of going to war by discouraging belligerent Powers 
from committing such violations of the rights of the 
neutral party as may, first or last, leave no other 
option.’’ That is the philosophy of the “‘ big stick,”’ 
and, as the ambassador said, President Roosevelt is 
merely carrying out in picturesque language the idea 
so calmly expressed by our first President. If you 
criticise Roosevelt, you criticise Washington. Had the 

















AMBASSADOR WHITELAW REID, 


At a dinner in London, making a speech in defense ot the President’s 
**big-stick ’’ policy. —/dustrated News. 


nation strictly followed the wisdom of its Father there 
would have been fewer wars, fewer crises, and less 
expense. The ambassador urged the Naval League to 
back up the President and create a public interest in 
a protective navy, and his advice is sound. 


[N GREATER degree, perhaps, than any other in- 
dividual is the late Susan B. Anthony, the famous 
champion of woman’s 
rights, to be credited 
with that wonderful en- 
largement of the fem- 
inine sphere of activity 
which marked the last 
half-century. Of the 
many workers in the 
cause with which she 
was identified, she the 
most completely gave to 
it her life and energies, 
displaying an intensity 
of conviction, a courage, 
and a persistence that 
stamped her as its most 
typical leader. Al- 
though she did not ac- 
complish all she aimed 
at, the sum of her 
achievement was _ re- 
markable. Largely to 
her are due the doing 
away of old restrictions 
based on absurd ideas 
of her sex’s inferiority, 
and the creation of that wide intellectual and indus- 
trial liberty and the vastly improved legal status to- 
day enjoyed by American women. As a result of the 
movement she led, women are now voting on equal 
terms with men in four States of the Union, in Austra- 
lia, and New Zealand, while they exercise partial suf- 
frage in twenty-nine of our States, in Canada, and in 
several European countries. Best known as an advo- 
cate of woman’s enfranchisement, Miss Anthony did 
notable service in behalf of temperance and in the 
anti-slavery cause. Formerly rebuffed, reviled, and 
even mobbed, she, by her ability, earnestness, and 
high character, eventually won the whole world’s es- 
teem and the warm affection of millions of her sex in 
alllands. She will live in history as one of America’s 
greatest women and as a true friend of humanity. 
The accompanying picture of her possesses a unique 
interest and value. It was taken especially for LEs- 
LIE’S WEEKLY at the recent National Woman Suf- 
frage Convention in Baltimore, and is the last photo- 
graph ever made of this distinguished woman. 
- 
HE REMARKABLE popularity of President Roose- 
velt is shared to a large extent by the members 
of his family. This was illustrated in the case of his 
daughter by the attentions and honors paid her both 
before and at the time of her wedding. More recently 
Mrs. Roosevelt, while attending the opera in New 
York, was given the honor, infrequent in the metrop- 
olis, of a spontaneous ovation by a large audience, 
the latter rising to its feet on recognizing her presence, 
many persons waving handkerchiefs and not a few 
applauding. 

















SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 


Last photograph ever taken of the 
late famous woman’s-rights cham- 
pion.—J/rs, C. R. Miler. 
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NE OF THE most curious election puzzles with 
which Congress has had to deal ir a generation 
was that involving the 
seat of Anthony Micha- 
lek, of Chicago, who was 
elected to the House as a 
Republican. On the open- 
ing day of the present 
session Representative 
Rainey, of Illinois, a 
Democrat, presented a 
protest signed by many 
Chicago citizens against 
the seating of Mr. Mich- 
alek, on the ground that 
he was an alien. The 
blasé members of the 
House sat up with a 
start; here was a new 
and hitherto unheard-of 
incident in the history of Congress. It was alleged in 
scores of affidavits that Mr. Michalek was brought asa 
babe to this country from Bohemia by his father, and 
that neither he nor his father ever had been natural- 
ized. A campaign speaker declared in an affidavit 
that Mr. Michalek had admitted to him that he was 
not a citizen. This statement was afterward contra- 
dicted. The charges created much discussion, and 
were referred to the Committee on Elections. The 
latter, after an investigation, concluded that Mr. Mich- 
alek was a citizen of the United States and entitled 
to his seat. Mr. Michalek is a grocer, only twenty- 
seven years old, and accepted his nomination as a 
joke, but the Roosevelt wave carried him in by about 
900 plurality in a strong Democratic district. 





HON. ANTHONY MICHALEK, 
Of Illinois, an alleged alien in 
Congress who was proved 
to be a citizen. 


“THE HON. FREDERICK HOLBROOK, of Vermont, 
who recently passed his ninety-third birthday, is 
the only one of the famous “‘ war Governors’’ now 
surviving. He stood with Governors Curtin, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Andrew, of Massachusetts, as one of the 
stanchest supporters of the Lincoln administration 
when it most needed such support as they could give. 
Among the beneficent institutions for which the na- 
tion is indebted to Mr. Holbrook’s initiative were the 
military hospital established at Brattleboro during the 
Civil War, where from 1,500 to 2,000 soldiers were 
cared for at once, and the National Bureau of Agri- 
culture. The ex-Governor was choirmaster in the 
Brattleboro Congregational Church for forty years, 
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SECTION OF THE CITY OF PAPEETE WHERE THE DESTRUCTION WAS MOST COMPLETE. 
Steele. 
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TREE AND WAGON DRIVEN INTO A DOORWAY THE GOVERNOR'S LAUNCH CARRIED 700 YARDS 
BY THE RUSH OF WATER FROM THE SEA. INLAND BY A TIDAL WAVE. 
(Gauthier, RUINS OF THE BOUGAINVILLE RESTAURANT IN PAPEETE.—NSteele. Gauthier 










































WRECK OF MR. POREUIL’S HOUSE—GOVERNOR JULIEN (RIGHT), HOUSES SWEPT BY SEA WAVES 200 YARDS AWAY FROM THEIR LODGING-HOUSE FOR NATIVES SHATTERED BY THE FURIOUS 


TREASURER CARRIDON (CENTRE). (authier. FOUNDATIONS.— (Gauthier. STORM.—(iauthier. d 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE TOWN OF FARENTE, WHICH WAS DESTROYED BY THE HURRICANE AND HUGE WAVES FROM THE OCEAN.— Gauthier 
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THE CYCLONE’S DESTRUCTIVE WORK ON A STREET IN PAPEETE. A CENTRAL STREET IN PAPEETE WHICH WAS RAVAGED BY THE BADLY DAMAGED WAREHOUSE OF THE COMMERCIAL SOCIETY—L‘ S83 


GLIMPSES OF THE TERRIFIC HAVOC WROUGHT IN TAHITI AND OTHER ISLES BY A CYCLONE AND A TIDAL WAVE 





Gauthier. WIND AND FLOODED BY THE SEA.—Gauthier, $100,000—-MAYOR OF PAPEETE IN FOREGROUND.— Gauthier. 


SOUTH PACIFIC ISLANDS OVERWHELMED BY WIND AND WAVE. 
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WHICH CAUSED A LOSS OF MANY LIVES AND MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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General Grant Defends the Army 


By L. O. THAYER 











BRIGADIER-GENERAL FREDERICK 
D. GRANT, U. 8. A., COMMANDER OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF THE EAST. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD, 
COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN 
TROOPS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
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SECRETARY TAFT AT JOLO, GREETING A MORO DATTO. 


«6 KROM WHAT I know of our officers and men in 

the Philippines, and of the conditions prevail- 
ing in the islands, | should hate to believe that any 
women and children, or even native men, were shot 
down wantonly.’’ 

As General F. D. Grant gave expression to this 
deliberate and calmly worded statement, his eyes 
snapped with the old fire, and his jaws set in the way 
that was so characteristic of his father. We were com- 
fortably seated in the bare and military-appearing 
office of the commander of the Department of the East 
on Governor’s Island. We had before us the criti- 
cisms of a hostile and sensational press, hysterical 
editorials, vilhfying cartoons, and the wild imaginings 
of servile Washington correspondents, all aimed at 
General Leonard Wood, who commands the Philippine 
department, which includes the Moro population. Be- 
cause a band of 600 bloodthirsty Moros had become 
such a menace to the peaceable natives and Americans 
in Jolo that something had to be done ; because the de- 
partment commander—one of the gentlest and most 
humane generals in the American army—had given 
orders to break up the camp of hostiles ; because a 
brave squad of American regulars and native con- 
stabulary had carried out that order in a way to electrify 
the soldiers of the world, these things had brought 
down the condemnation of the “‘insurgent’’ press. 
And then the vials of wrath had been turned on the 
President because he had seen fit to compliment Gen- 
eral Wood for doing his duty, as he had sworn to do. 

General Grant, one of the mildest-mannered men 
in the service, honored wherever he is known, idolized 
by the troops who have served under him, and leaving 
a record for efficiency and justice in his department in 
the Philippines second to none—this officer is qualified 
to talk on the conditions in the Eastern possessions by 
reason of his recent service there. 

The general passed most of his time while in the 
Philippines at Samar, Leyte, and Visaya, he having 
that department. The natives there are vastly differ- 
ent from the Moros, having some of the rudiments of 
civilization in their make-up. The general’s eyes 
twinkled at the humorous recital of the army incidents 
in the field; they grew sympathetic as the trials and 
privations of his command were brought up, and his 
face waxed stern as he remembered the hostile and 
unjust criticisms that had been hurled at the boys in 
khaki since the occupation of the islands. 
ps ‘The problem of the Philippines,’”” he remarked, 

Was a new one for our army. We had dealt with Indi- 


ans and thought we knew a thing or two about circum- 
venting cunning, but the natives there are possessed of 
a deeper and more mystifying cunning. The various 
races have qualifying degrees of civilization, and 
some are the rawest barbarians, like the Moros, who, 
on the whole, are the most fanatical warriors in the 
archipelago. The Tagalogs and Visayans have had civ- 
ilizing training to some extent, and are not so intense 
in their cunning. I was fortunate in dealing with the 
natives of Visaya, Samar, and Leyte. I could see the 
mountains of Mindanao from my station, but of the 
Moros I know only what I picked up from officers. 

“The Moros are as near barbarians as any tribe in 
the Philippines. They are Mohammedans of the most 
intense sort. They believe that death at the hands 
of a Christian only brings heaven quicker and more 
beautiful. They would fight any race or set of men, 
for they are fighting for their religion, and we happen 
to be in their way. They are never conquered untii 
dead, and the women look upon Christians the same 
as the men. I have heard of their women fighting as 
fiercely as the men, and they can wield a kris with 
quickness and strength. 

‘The Moro is a fighting machine. 
little manufacturing or manual labor. They live most- 
ly on fish and the native fruits and vegetables. About 
the only thing they make is a kind of cloth and their 
arms. Lately the Chinamen have been selling them 
krises better and cheaper than they could make them, 
and these come from New Jersey.’’ Here the gen- 
eral’s face beamed, and the suggestion in his eyes was 
pregnant with meaning. 

** But, general, is it not usual for the insurgents 
to take their families with them when on the war- 
path ?”’ 

““Yes; that is a prevalent custom all over the 
Philippines. I know of several such instances in my 
department. Once we were forced to take after a 
pernicious band of insurgents that were encamped 
pack in the jungle. We came upon them unawares, 
and our advance guard was almost caught in a trap. 
Our men had to fight for their lives. The insurgents 
must be driven out of the cul-de-sac, or laid low. The 
native warriors had their families, and the fighting 
mass was a mixture of men and women. Fortunately 
none of the women or children happened to be killed. 

“‘Had this band fought with the desperation of the 
Moros, and had our men been forced to exterminate 
them to preserve their own lives, it is probable that 
the women would have shared the fate of the men. 


They do very 





MORO BAND WHICH FURNISHED MUSIC FOR A DANCE IN HONOR OF THE TAFT PARTY 


In that country there are no great distinguishing 
features in dress between the sexes, anda soldier fight- 
ing for his life is not apt to hold his fire to determine 
which are men and which are women. If he did, it 
would mean an army funeral. When the boys climbed 
up that wall of the crater on Mount Dajo and looked 
down, all they saw was a mob of fanatics armed with 
rifles, spears, and krises. There was no chance to 
choose a mark. A Moro never surrenders ; he must 
be overpowered.”’ 

The testimony of the general bears out what those 
who have had experiences with Moros aver. Even 
wounded Moro will slash, bite, or claw the hospital 
men, and few ever recover from wounds because they 
would rather die and be translated to glory than be 
preserved by American surgeons. Let the reader 
place himself in the position of the soldier, and then 
declare his intention when face to face with a devilish 
enemy like the fanatical Moro. 

General Grant said the only instance of the slaying 
of a female in the department he commanded was a 
pathetic, but unavoidable, case. A native block-house 
had been stormed at dusk and the insurgents driven 
out. A little later a lantern was noticed on the hill- 
side. It was waving as if the person was signaling. 
A soldier shot at the shining mark and it disappeared. 
In the morning a dead girl was found with the lantern. 

‘*T had many complaints to investigate in my de- 
partment, ’’ said the general, ‘‘ some of them of cruelty 
and the like, but I found very few of the former 
justified. The natives are much given to prevaricat- 
ing, and are eager for sympathy, but few of our boys 
are found guilty of cruelty ; and then it is to the men 
and not to the women.”’ 


e * 
Skin-tortured Babies 


INSTANTLY RELIEVED BY WARM BATHS WITH CUTI- 
CURA SOAP AND ANOINTINGS WITH CUTICURA. 


The suffering which Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
have alleviated among the young, and the comfort 
they have afforded worn-out and worried parents, have 
led to their adoption in countless homes as priceless 
curatives for the skin and scalp. Infantile and birth 
humors, milk-crust, scalled head, eczemas, rashes, and 
every form of itching, scaly, pimply skin and scalp 
humors, with loss of hair, are permanently and econom- 
ically cured when all other remedies suitable for chil- 
dren, and even the best physicians, in most eases, fail. 
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Revival of an Old New York Festivity 


OCIAL NEW YORK’S long-dead past will live again 
in the revival, at the Astor House, on April 18th, 
of the assembly balls that were held annually in that 
hotel in the score of years immediately preceding the 
Civil War. The assemblies originated more than a 
century ago, when New York had fewer people than 
Yonkers or Houston, Tex., has in 1906. Held first at 
the City Hotel, then at the city hall, and lastly at the 
Astor House, they were the liveliest and selectest 
functions of Gotham’s gay world in the days when 
the grandparents and great-grandparents of some of 
the participants in the coming ball were young. In 
the annals of Martha J. Lamb, Benson J. Lossing, 
Philip Hone, and the rest of the chroniclers of the 
New York of the nineteeyth century’s first half the 
assemblies prominently figure. Among the persons 
who, at one time and another, assisted in directing 
them were Jacob Le Roy, Henry W. Hicks, Charles C. 
King, John Swift Livingston, Thomas Ludlow, and 
others who were conspicuous in the city’s business and 
social life in their day. 

When the first of the assemblies took place Edward 
Livingston was mayor of New York--the Livingston 
who, a generation later. as Van Buren’s successor as 
Secretary of State, wrote Jackson’s warning to Cal- 
houn and the rest of the nullifiers, which put into po- 
liter phrase that robust old patriot’s ‘‘ By the Eternal, 
the Union must and shall be preserved !’’ Fulton’s 
Clermont, launched on the Hudson in 1807, the world’s 
first successful steamboat, was still only a dream. 
DeWitt Clinton’s Erie Canal was a quarter of a cen- 
tury in the future, and the railroads were several years 
further off. 

In those days New York was only one of several 
cities—Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Charles- 
ton being the others—which were in the race for pre- 
eminence among the country’s seaports, and it was not 
at all certain that New York would win. Many of the 
patrons of the City Hotel, situated at the corner of 
Broadway and Cedar Street, the most fashionable 
hostelry of the place in that day, complained that it 
was too far up town. Harlem and Carmansville were 
remoter in time from the business section of New 
York than Tarrytown is to-day. A more sweeping 
transformation of Manhattan Island separates the 
assembly balls of Mayor Livingston’s time from the 
approaching affair in Mayor McClellan’s than took 
place in all the days. backward from Livingston’s time 
to Peter Stuyvesant’s. 

A few months ago Mr. Weymer Jay Mills and a few 
other persons interested in the history and traditions 
of old New York started out to revive the assemblies 
at the Astor House. The result is the affair which 
will take place on the Wednesday immediately follow- 
ing Easter. Mr. Mills, whose ancestry in New York 
extends back to colonial days, has edited and written 
several books on the old days and personages of Man- 
hattan and its vicinity, and is the author of a success- 
ful novel named ‘‘ Catherine of Cortlandt Street,’’ 
published a year or two ago, which deals with the 
times in which the assemblies were the leading social 
functions of aristocratic New York. For at least 
two reasons the projectors of the new series of as- 
semblies do well to hold them at the Astor House. 
They were held there from the beginning of the days 
of their greatest splendor onward till their extinction 
in the shadow of impending civil war. The Astor is 


the oldest of the country’s present or recent hotels 
which have a history. 
Back in the spacious times of Andrew Jackson the 


By Charles M. Harvey 


Astor House was built. It was contemporaneous with 
the first St. Charles in New Orleans. Fire destroyed 
that hotel and the one which followed it on the same 
site. New Orleans’s present St. Charles is the third 
of the name. The Astor antedated Barnum’s in Balti- 
more, the Planters in St. Louis, Willard’s in Wash- 
ington, the Delavan in Albany, the Revere in Boston, 
the Girard in Philadelphia, the Burnett in Cincinnati, 
the Tremont in Chicago, the Battle House in Mobile. 
It could almost be said of the Astor that it was 


Zuilt in the old colonial day 
When men lived in a grander way, 
With ampler hospitality. 


The Astor was here long before the Fifth Avenue 
and the other New York hotels of present or recent 
times which figured conspicuously in the city’s social 
or historical annals. Among its old-time guests of 
prominence from the other side of the Atlantic were 
the personage who afterward became Napoleon Iil.; 
the Prince of Joinville, son of Louis Philippe, the Citi- 
zen King, and Kossuth, chief of the Hungarians in the 
unsuccessful rising against Austria in 1849. Van 
Suren, Marcy, Webster, Clay, Thurlow Weed, and 
many other American notables of the days before the 
Civil War made it their headquarters when in Gotham. 
In that hostelry were held conclaves, caucuses, and 
conventions which affected the current of State and 
national history. The territory comprised in the pres- 
ent New York with its 4,000,000 of inhabitants—the 
second of the world’s cities in population and the first 
in wealth—had only 250,000 people and was far down 
on the world’s roll of the great centres when the 
Astor’s corner-stone was laid. Complaint is often made 
that in the rush of progress in New York nothing is 
allowed to grow old enough to accumulate traditions. 
Everything is cut off before it can acquire sacredness 
through associations with great personages and events. 
Surrounding every building of any consequence in the 
city, it is said, is an atmosphere of vulgar newness. 
To this indictment the Astor can plead not guilty. 
The revelers there on the night of April 18th will 
have seventy years of history looking down upon them. 

The original intention was to have the coming as- 
sembly restricted to the descendants of the Duers, 
Crugers, Van Cortlandts, De Peysters, Schermerhorns, 
Van Rensselaers, Beekmans, Livingstons, and other 
prominent families of the era which saw the begin- 
ning of these balls a century ago and over. This was 
found impracticable, however, and the participants 
will cover a wider field. So faras practicable, though, 
they will be confined to the social leaders of to-day, 
and to the descendants of those who took part in 
these festivities in the Astor in the ’40’s and ’50’s. 
3ut in order to give additional color and variety to 
the affair this rule of attendance will be relaxed suffi- 
ciently to let in some artists and literary people. 
They have had a hand in arranging it and will be in 
it. As far as possible, however, the ball will follow 
those of half and two-thirds of a century ago in all 
details. Old costumes, female and male, worn at 
these balls will be displayed here by new wearers. 
The walls of the ball-room will be decorated to re- 
semble those of the old days, and will be hung with 
portraits of many women and men who danced there 
half a dozen decades ago. Two or three of the partic- 
ipants of the ’50’s are expected to be here in the 
flesh, but it is not promised that they will do any 
dancing this time. 

One of the features of the programme is to be a 


ghost-dance to the memory of the old-timers at thes; 
gatherings of Gotham’s selectest and gayest set, t 

come off at midnight, to slow music and with th: 
lights turned low. Under these incitements the dance) 

and the audience must be dull, indeed, if they fail t 

touch hands with phantoms of a long-dead past. Th 
spirits of the old cavaliers and belles who would refus: 
tocome from the vasty deep under sucha summons wou! 

be beyond reach by all earthly allurements. If they car 
be coaxed to talk, the spirits who may come out o1 
this occasion will be able to tell a tale which would 
hold children from play and keep old men from the 
chimney-corner. The first of the Astor assemblies 
was held in 1840, in the year when ‘‘ Tippecanoe and 
Tyler, too,’’ were sweeping the country in a bigge 

political tidal-wave than that in which Roosevelt over 
whelmed Parker in 1904. Sam Houston’s and Davi 

Crockett’s Texas republic was soon to be annexed. 
Moving along the Platte and through South Pass, 
headed for the Columbia, were the processions of col- 
onists who were to give the United States the claim, 
as against England, which brought Oregon and the 
great Northwest under the stars and stripes. Taylor 
was about to start on that memorable advance through 
Texas’s disputed territory, between the Nueces and 
the Rio Grande, which was to precipitate the war 
with Mexico, that was to make New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, and California American territory, and 
push the country’s boundary onward to the Pacific. 
Manifest destiny was marching on. 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven. 


Events of Interest Fifty Years Ago. 


IFTY YEARS ago all New York was sympathizing 
with Philadelphia over the ‘‘ terrible catastrophe ”’ 
of a burning ferry-boat called New Jersey, when more 
than three score lives were lost and nearly 100 persons 
burned or injured. The boat was crossing the Del 
aware River at 8:30 P.M. whenit took fire. All speed 
was put on, but the pilot-house was burned before the 
slip in Philadelphia was reached. The burning vessel 
actually got within ten feet of the dock, but the tide 
swept it back into the middle of the river, which ac- 
counted for the great loss of life. The burning vessel 
was sketched at the time by an artist, and Frank 
Leslie got the picture for exclusive use. The com- 
mencement at New York University was an event 
that attracted great interest because of the large 
number of graduates and the presence of a distin- 
guished body of educators. The quaint architecture 
of the chapel is here shown with good effect. Frank 
Leslie had, in the same issue, a ringing defense of P. 
T. Barnum, who had just failed, losing his all. It 
was admitted that the great showman had cheated the 
public, but it was ‘‘ while seeking to amuse and in- 
struct his frauds have injured or impov- 
erishec no one.’’ The censors of the circus man were 
hauled over the coals as Frank Leslie knew how to do 
so well. It was the willing public that had been 
duped, it was argued, which agreed with that famous 
saying of the showman, ‘‘ the public likes to be hum- 
bugged.’’ Frank Leslie had resident artists in all the 
principal cities and this wise plan enabled him to get 
many vivid pictures. In this same issue of March 29, 
1856, a fire in New Orleans, at which 28,000 bales of 
cotton were consumed, was depicted, drawn on the 
spot. 
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DREADFUL CALAMITY IN PHILADELPHIA-—SIXTY LIVES LOST ON THE FERRY-BOAT 
“NEW JERSEY.”— From Leslie's Weekly, March 29th, 1856. 


AND TOPICS OF INTERE:T.IN LESLIE’S 


PICTURES 


FIFTY 


ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT OF THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, WHICH ATTRACTED WIDE 
ATTENTION.— From Leslie's Weekly, March 29th, 1856. 


YEARS AGO. 


Copyrighied. 
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d DAVID WARFIELD, NOW AT RUDOLPH GANZ, THE SWISS 
r THE BIJOU, WHO HAS PIANIST, WHO HAS 
: PLAYED “THE MUSIC MAS- WON FAVOR. 
l TER” 500 TIMES.—Sarons Nyse ons ’ Windeatt. 
MISS ST. DENIS IN A HINDU TEMPLE DANCE, « SELENE JOHNSON, LEADING WOMAN IN MAY BUCKLEY IN “THE GALLOPER,” AT 
at ON THE PROCTOR CIRCUIT.— White. THE SQUAW MAN.” AT WALLACK’S.— Hail, THE GARDEN THEATRE. 
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HENRY WOODRUFF AND WALTER THOMAS IN “BROWN OF HARVARD,” AT THE PRINCESS—SCENE IN ACT I. CHARLES RICHMAN AND FRANCES STAR IN THE LIVELY PLAY “ GALLOPS.” 
i Haller. AT THE GARRICK.”—Beals. 
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A CHARMING ARRAY OF GOWNS IN “BIS MAJESTY.” AT THE MAJESTIC.—Gilhert & Bacon. 
The beautiful show girls are, from left to right: Louise Ducey, Frankie Darnell, Grace Farrell, Mz argaret Berrien, Florence May, Minnie Woodbury, Edna Fant, Eloise Winter, Clarice Sohmner, Evelyn Porter, Margaret Malcom 


MANY ATTRACTIONS ARE CROWDING THE END OF THE THEATRICAL SEASON. 


THE BEST PLAYS OF THE WINTER ARE NOW HOLDING THE ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIC IN NEW YORK, AND OLD 
FAVORITES ARE RETURNING FROM THE ROAD. 
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ACTORS IN VAUDEVILLE 























THE REVOLVING GLOBE FEAT. 


66 OCKATOOS are the regular clowns of bird 
actors, and those who know them only from 
watching their ungainly antics and listening to their 
raucous screechings little dream that these yetlow- 
crested members of the parrot family can be trained 
to perform tricks which require intelligence and a 
ready understanding. But they are stubborn, and the 
most difficult of all birds to train, as any one who 
knows parrots will readily understand,’’ said Professor 
Montague, whose cockatoo circus, recently playing the 
Keith circuit, attracted much attention from lovers of 
our feathered friends. ‘It has taken a full seven 
years to bring my birds to their present knowledge of 
the art of acting, and were anything to happen to the 
troupe | would not have the courage to train new re- 
cruits, for the process takes infinite patience and con- 
stant attention day after day for months. There is 
only one secret, and that is patience and kindness- 
any other method of bird charming lies in the imagi- 
nation. To train birds to understand tricks is com- 
paratively easy, but to induce them to act just when 
you want them to is another question. Then, again, a 
bird will act alone, but it is difficult to get him to act 
in unison with half a dozen others. In the first place, 
‘ birds cannot be driven. If a trainer attempts punish- 
ment as a means of training, the confidence which is 
so important between trainer and bird is shattered 
and there is an immediate end to that particular bird’s 


AN EXCITING TROTTING RACE 


usefulness. By invariable kindness, feeding, caress- 
ing, and a mental sympathy which is recognized by 
birds as by every living thing, cockatoos will re- 
spond and will try their best to please, and often 
they will evidence a reciprocal affection for the 
trainer.’”’ 

The répertoire of this remarkable feathered circus 
includes Roman chariot-races, trotting-races, triple 
horizontal-bar feats, globe-rolling, and a fire scene in 
which the birds trot up with a miniature fire-engine 
and hose-cart, mount the ladder toa miniature house, 
and while a fire rages in the basement, sending up 
smoke and flames, the chief is busy throwing out fur- 
niture and doll-people from an upper window. The fire 
scene was the most difficult of all to teach, and it was 
months before the birds became accustomed to the red 
blaze of real fire. The horizontal-bar tricks come 
naturally to the birds, and by patience and a system 
of rewards any one can teach a parrot to do a giant 
swing and other mid-air tricks. Charlie, the old vet- 
eran of the show, who does an aérial feat with a 
sphere, propelling it along the track in mid-air and 
keeping his balance, was the most stubborn of all to 
train, and even now, after years on the stage, he has 
to be worked out once a day to insure a perfect per- 
formance in the evening. He is a nervous bird, and is 
much given to swearing. If the globe has not been 
properly rosined, and his feet slip as he goes from side 


THE FEATHERED FIRE-FIGHTERS. 


to side trying to keep his balance, he will swear to 
himself, keeping the stage hands, watching him from 
the wings, in convulsions of laughter. 

All of the birds talk, and when they are released 
for the day’s exercise they jabber and talk to each 
other and to the professor in a manner almost human. 
When the birds run races with miniature vehicles 
they apparently take a genuine interest in the contest 
and the spectators, sitting on a brass rod at the back 
of the stage, look on; and when one racer gains 
a lap over another the audience is amused with the 
flapping of wings and screechings, which seem very 
much like human applause. There are several birds 
which waltz to music, and this is one of the easiest 
tricks to teach, although it is sometimes difficult to 
get the birds to waltz in unison. There are other 
tricks which set one’s mind to wondering where the 
limit is drawn on the trainer’s patience. The birds 
have been so long in the theatrical world that they 
seem out of sorts and worried when they are laid off 
for a week. They seem anxious for their turns, and 
are apparently as pleased with applause as so many 
amateurs. Cockatoos are said to live to the age of 
oné hundred years. ‘‘It is very possibly true,’’ said 
the professor, *‘ for there is one in the Zoological Gar- 
dens of London which has been there for eighty-five 
years, and they do not know his age when he was 
placed in the garden.’’ 








A Way Better than Charity. 


T MAY SEEM, at first glance, like an ungracious 
thing to pick a quarrel with a trait of human char- 
acter so noble in its general aspects and manifesta- 
tions as charity, but certain events of recent date 
force the reflection whether there is not ofttimes a 
far wiser, better, and more just way of helping those 
who need help, and particularly of ameliorating the 
condition of working men and women and the children 
of the poor, than the giving out of large sums for the 
establishment and maintenance of day-nurseries, free 
libraries, houses of refuge, and homes for the aged, 
excellent and praiseworthy as_ such benefactions 
usually are in their spirit and purpose. : 

Without disparagement to the many good and well- 
meaning men and women who make use of their 
wealth, acquired or inherited, in the furtherance of 
such objects as these, it is a fair question to ask 
whether it would not be more in accordance with the 
principles of justice and the achievement of a far 
greater good if our industrial and business systems were 
directed in such a spirit of fairness, equity, and honest 
dealing that the wage-earning classes would receive a 
larger share of the rewards of their labor as they went 
along, and thus be placed where they would have 
no need of day-nurseries, houses of refuge, and old-age 
pensions. Many a workingman’s family might have 
been saved, at his taking-off, from the asylum, the alms- 
house, or the charity bureau had he, while living and 
helping others by his industry, skill, and faithfulness to 
accumulate wealth, received some larger, more just, and 
adequate share of that wealth himself. According to the 
iron and cruel law of supply and demand, such a man 
might have received his due for his labor; but it is 
not in the spirit of such a law that justice between 
man and man can be executed, poverty abolished, and 
peace and happiness established in the industrial 
world. 

Of all the inconsistencies of which the world is full, 
there is none more common, grosser, or more painful 
than that of the man who gives his thousands to char- 
ity while he pinches his washerwoman down to a star- 
vation fee ; nor of the woman who devotes three days 
of the week to her duties as director of a woman’s 
exchange or a day-nursery, and the other three to 
hunting up places where she can buy her fineries at 
prices that mean misery and death to those who made 
them. The spirit in which these things are done is 
closely akin to that which prompts some people to pick 
up a pin in the street and then go straightway and 
spend the price of ten thousand pins upon a cham- 
pagne supper or some other idle indulgence. Much 
so-called charity is indeed like the saving at the spig- 
ot and wasting at the bung-hole—a dollar to feed 


a vanity and a penny to the poor, a beggarly wage in 
the shop and the factory and benefactions to the hos- 
pitals that are shouted aloud in all the papers. 

John Ruskin, whose eye pierced through so many 
of the shams and foibles of modern society, and who 
denounced in such strong and unsparing terms many 
of the wrongs and injustices of the existing industrial 
system, has an utterance on the subject we are now 
considering so characteristic of his spirit and so much 
to the point that-we cannot forbear quoting it here. 
It occurs in a passage of his lecture on “Iron: Its 
Uses in Art and Industry,’’ where he is dwelling on 
the various ways in which the poor may be oppressed. 
One of these ways, he says, is in buying, or trying to 
buy, goods at a price which we know cannot be re- 
munerative for the labor involved in them. On this 
Ruskin says : 

“Whenever we buy such goods remember we are stealing some- 
body’s labor. Don’t let us mince the matter. I say in plain Saxon, 
stealing—taking from him the proper reward for his work and put- 
ting it in our own pockets. You know well enough that the thing 
could not have been offered you at that price unless distress of some 
kind had forced the producer to part with it. You take advantage 
of this distress, and you force as much out of him as you can under 
the circumstances. The old barons of the Middle Ages used, in gen- 
eral, the thumb-screw to extort property ; we moderns use, in pref- 
erence, hunger or domestic affliction ; but the fact of extortion re- 
mains the same. Whether we force the man’s property from him by 
pinching his stomach or pinching his fingers makes some difference 
anatomically ; morally, none whatsoever; we use a form of torture of 
some sort in order to make him give up his property ; we use, indeed, 
the man’s anxieties instead of the rack, and his immediate peril of 
starvation instead of the pistol at the head ; but otherwise we differ 
from Front de Boeuf or Dick Turpin merely in being less dexterous, 
more cowardly, and more cruel. More cruel, I say, because the fierce 
baron and redoubtable highwayman are reportea to have robbed, at 
least by preference, only the rich; we steal habitually from the poor. 
We buy our liveries and gild our prayer-books with pilfered pence 
out of children’s and sick men’s wages, and thus ingeniously dispose 
a given quantity of theft so that it may produce the largest possible 
measure of delicately distributed suffering.”’ 


These words are worthy of all the emphasis that 
type can give them, and they were never more ap- 
plicable than they are to conditions now existing. We 
may add that Ruskin has much more to say of other 
methods of oppression, growing out of the speculative 
mania and the inordinate greed of riches, quite as 
much to the point and as timely as the words we have 
quoted. The teaching of it all is, and this is the point 
of our own observations, that while charity is good in its 
place, equity, justice, and fair dealing are always bet- 
ter. It is noble to help poor and suffering humanity 
by the way of large droppings into the contribution- 
box, but it is far nobler for such as have the means 
and the opportunity, to so order their lives and their 
methods of dealing with their fellow-men that con- 
tribution-boxes need not be passed. 


Wonderful Reports from the Mogollon 
Mines. 


‘THE MOGOLLON Gold and Copper Company is send- 

ing out a circular letter announcing the with- 
drawal of its present offer of six per cent. cumulative 
interest gold bonds with a fifty per cent. stock bonus, 
to take place on or before April 30th, 1906. 

In this letter the president of the company, Thomas 
J. Curran, calls attention to the wonderful values of 
the Cooney mine, one of the principal properties of 
this company. These figures are interesting to any 
one with a knowledge of mines, as they show that a 
marvelously rich ore has been produced from that mine. 

Taking the smelter returns, as copied from the 
smelter company’s receipts of shipments, they show 
that during February and March, 1900, this mine pro- 
duced and shipped 242,457 pounds of concentrates and 
143,872 pounds of crude ore, or a total of 386,329 
pounds that averaged forty-four per cent. copper, 
twenty one-hundredths gold, and seventy ounces silver 
to the ton ; or, at the present price of copper and the 
other metals, $212.30 per ton. 

Taking the two months of February and March, 
1904, a total of 680,038 pounds, or 340 tons, of ore and 
concentrates averaging forty per cent. copper, fifteen 
one-hundredths gold, and eighty-four ounces silver per 
ton, or an average value of $205.60 per ton, was 
shipped, these figures being taken from the records of 
the Mogollon Gold and Copper Company. With the 
money received from the sale of bonds the company 
are opening up the Cooney mine on a larger scale, 
and they confidently expect to increase the production 
to more than double the best record they have ever 
made. 

All subscriptions will be accepted only until the full 
amount of $200,000 has been subscribed, and the com- 
pany hereby give notice that they reserve the right to 
reject any and all applications received after the al- 
lotment of bonds has been disposed of. 

By writing Thomas J. Curran, president, 290 
Broadway, New York, full information, including the 
official data on which the above statements are based, 
will be sent regarding the investment. 


Index for Leslie’s Weekly. 


CAREFULLY prepared index of the contents of 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY for the year 1905 has been 
printed, and will be sent on receipt of a two-cent stamp 
to pay for postage, to those of our readers who may 
desire it. Immediate application should be made. 
Address ‘‘Index Department,’’ LEsLIE’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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(PRIZE WINNER, $10.) CURIOUS DANCE ON THE PLAZA AT SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO, DURING THE RECENT CARNIVAL, THE MASKERS REPRESENTING TWO DEVILS AND A PRIEST. 


G. L. Hiscock, Porto Rico. 
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CLEVELAND'S RECENT GREAT AUTO SHOW 
ea —DAILY DISPLAY OUTSIDE THE CEN- 
@ TRAL ARMORY, WHERE THE SHOW WAS 
z HELD.—Mrs. C. R. Miller, Maryland. 


HINDU TEMPLE AT SAN FRANCISCO, THE 
FIRST EDIFICLh OF THE KIND 
ERECTED IN THE WEST. 

Waiter (. Kiedaisch, California. 

















NEW YEAR'S DAY AT MANILA—MRS. CORBIN (SEATED IN CENTRE), WIFE OF 
THE THEN COMMANDING GENERAL, RECEIVING GUESTS UNDER A HUGE 
RUBBER-TREE ON HER LAWN.—Captain James A. Moss, Missouri. 






































ONE STRANGE WRECK AVERTS ANOTHER—“ BIG-FOUR FLYER” DERAILED AT A SWITCH NEAR 


HUGE BREAKER AT THE WOODWARD MINE, KINGSTON, PENN., WHICH 
CINCINNATI TO AVOID A DISASTROUS COLLISION WITH A FAST FREIGHT, MINED OVER 1,000,000 TONS OF COAL IN 1905—A NEW 
J. R. Schmidt, Ohio. 


WORLD'S RECORD.—F. Clemow, Pennsylvania. 
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NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—PORTO RICO WINS. 
TIMELY AND UNUSUAL EVENTS AND SCENES PORTRAYED BY THE SKILLED RIVAL ARTISTS OF THE LENS. 
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WHat HEART is there that does not melt in sym- 

pathy for the proud little people who, before 
civilization laid its blight upon them, would rather 
have committed suicide than have accepted foreign 
charity? I cannot picture to myself a famine-stricken 
Japan, a Japan incapable of meeting her own difficul- 
ties in proud silence, unaided. When Japan accepts 
help from abroad she is in dire straits indeed, and no- 
body need fear that funds subscribed for the benefit 
of her suffering people will ever be put to any use 
except that for which they were intended. I was 
reading, the other day, Mr. Alfred Stead’s eulogistic 
book entitled, ‘‘Great Japan: a Study in National 
Efficiency,’’ and I came across the sentence, ‘‘ Until 
comparatively recently there was no such an institu- 
tion (in Japan) as an almshouse, nor was there any 
need for such.’’ This is, of course, an absurd mis- 
statement. The fact that until recently there were 
no almshouses in Japan was not a thing for Japanese 
to be proud of, and it is because they were ashamed 
of it that they have in modern times worked so indus- 
triously toward national efficiency in the department 
of public charity, as they have in every other depart- 
ment of civilized government. The leveling influence 
of modernity must be a good thing for any country in 
the end, but the process of necessity claims its victims, 
and the victims of Japan’s advancement are probably 
the same people, principally, who suffered most under 
the old régime. 

That there was no need for alms-giving in the old 
days is not true. The country was full of poverty, 
but the poverty-stricken were mostly ‘‘ non-human ’”’ 
from the Japanese standpoint, and only in recent years 
has a broad interpretation of humanity to Japanese 
man penetrated the Japanese understanding. This 
has been accomplished through fear of foreign criti- 
cism, the one thing that Japan cannot accept unmoved. 
And I do not mean this as criticism. It is a charac- 
teristic common to all other peoples who count for 
anything in the world, and it is admirable. Indeed, in 
its extremest expression, I think it one of the most 
admirable of Japanese traits. As long as this country 
could take care of its own in face of the.-difficulties 
arising from new and enormous responsibilities, it did 
so in proud silence, expecting no praise, and if Nature 
herself had not failed in the hour of most urgent need 
we should probably never have heard the cry for help 
that has reached every corner of the world. 

Before the great struggle between Russia and Japan 
began it seemed that the godsof the little island peo- 
ple awoke to a sudden realization of grave responsi- 
bility. Never before in the history of the country had 
the land yielded such lavish production. To be sure 
the gods received the heartiest co-operation from their 
people. Hundreds of acres of land, uncultivated be- 
fore, was reclaimed from hillsides, marshes, and use- 
less foot-ways and made into rice-fields. Rair fell 
when it was wanted ; thesunshone when sunshine was 
necessary, and from an average yield of 40,000,000 
koku (a koku is 4.9629 bushels) the crop of rice in 
1904 reached the splendid total of 51,401,997 koku. 
This seemed providential indeed, and as the increase in 
other crops was proportionately great, Japan was en- 
abled to live without aid and without extraordinary 
suffering through the greatest crisis of her history. 
But the following year, 1905, the gods deserted the 
rice-fields, and the yield, instead of showing an in- 
crease, fell something like ten per cent. below the 
average of years before 1904, And now Japan is 
famine-stricken. 

I think there may be one other reason for the exist- 
ing conditions besides the failure of crops and the 
enormous extraordinary expenses incurred through 
the war, and that is the increasing complexity of the 
national life brought about by the adoption of Western 
ideas and customs. The Japanese has to pay for his 
enlightenment, and having once acquired it he is never 
able to get quite back to his old simplicity. All sorts 
of expenses have doubled, and then increased, during 
the era of meiji (enlightenment), and still the compli- 
cations grow. The simple life as it used to be lived 
has quite given place to a life full of unnecessary per- 
sonal ambition and difficult detail, and this too because 
the Japanese fears criticism from the outside world. 
Unfortunately for the most of the people, the increase 
of prosperity has not kept pace with the increase of 
demands, and there will be much suffering in the little 
empire before an adjustment of ideals and possibilities 
has been attained. But even yet the life of the Japa- 
nese is simplicity itself from a Western standpoint, 
and they will not suffer a thousandth part of what 
would be the fate of any Occidental nation under simi- 
lar circumstances. 

The average monthly income of the Japanese work- 
man is now something less than eight dollars. And 
this is a high average. On this a Japanese of the 
laboring class can keep a family of five or six in com- 
fort and cleanliness and enjoy all the simple pleasures 
dear to the Japanese heart. These pleasures do not 
consist of feasting and drinking to excess and going 
to places of amusement, but are the pleasures afforded 
by a peculiar and complete love of Nature in all her 
moods. ‘*Flower-gazing’’ is the Japanese expres- 
sion, and “‘ flower-gazing ’’ costs nothing to the family 
that is willing to tramp any number of miles to reach 
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some spot particularly beautified by a luxuriant dis- 
play of one of the season’s flowers which, in their turn, 
fill every month from the new year to the new year. 
On these expeditions, which we would call picnics, the 
family takes its allowance of rice and tea, of fish and 
small pickled vegetables, and its feast is only such as 
it usually enjoys at home. The Japanese laborer 
works on an average twenty-six days each month, and 
his hours are ordinarily from sun to sun. He doesn’t 
work as hard as his brother in the West, he doesn’t 
accomplish as much in a given time, not by any means; 
but he does his work thoroughly, he is efficient, as a 
rule, and his pay has always been quite sufficient for 
his needs. 

He lives in a neat little house of two rooms, spot- 
lessly clean and simple to absolute bareness. For 
this he pays something like one dollar a month, and, 
thanks to the kindly climate of his land, he knows 
nearly nothing about the expense of fuel. A little 
charcoal for a tiny hibachi is all he needs, and his 
cooking can be done on this or on a less ornamental 
one in a wee bit of an additional room called the 
kitchen. His charcoal and light together cost him 
less than one dollar and twenty-five cents a month, 
and for this he has all the fuel and light he finds nec- 
essary. He knows nothing about the sting of rigid 
economy. Rice costs him mcre than anything else. 
He has to pay about three dollars for enough of this 
commodity to keep his family a month, and his only 
hardship really is that his income is not sufficient to 
provide for him the little luxuries of diet that his 
more fortunate brothers enjoy. And he has his fish 
and vegetables, too, each costing him a little less than 





“LITTLE MOTHERS” OF THE POORER CLASS IN JAPAN, MANY OF 
WHOM ARE NOW IN ACTUAL WANT. 


one dollar a month ; and after everything is paid for 
he still has enough left for a small supply of sake, for 
tobacco, hair-cutting, and shaving for the hair-dress- 
ing of the women of his family, and for the daily hot 
bath in a neighboring public bath-house that is so 
necessary to the well-being of every Japanese. Con- 
sidering all this, it is easy to see how much can be 
done with the funds so generously subscribed by 
Americans in answer to the appeal recently made by 
our President. While their demands are so simple, 
surely the big, rich world will not allow these little 
people to suffer from actual hunger. 

I should be interested in knowing just what class 
of Japanese are suffering most from the present con- 
ditions. Is it the victims of the war? Every man, 
woman, and child in the empire has given something 
for the relief of these heroes and heroines, and it can- 
not be that the spirit of patriotism has ceased to ex- 
press itself with the cessation of immediate inspira- 
tion? Is it the farmers, whose crops have failed? 
**Every man for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most’”’ is not a sentiment common in Japanese com- 
munities of this sort, and I believe that while one 
farmer has a koku of rice in his granary his neighbor 
has a half /oku to call his own. Is it the outcast 
scavengers of the country who have so recently be- 
come a real responsibility to the people ; the poor who 
have always been poor; the unemployable who have 
never been employed? Or is it the workmen who, in 
these straitened times, find no demand for the labor 
of their hands, no market for the products of their 
looms, their shops, and their factories? It may be 
all of these. It probably is. But whatever class it 
may be, one may be fairly sure that each man has 
done his best for his neighbor and that only the 
moneyed few have resources unexhausted. 

I am enormously interested in the fact that Japan 
has successfully applied the most radical principles of 
socialism. Not in recent years only, but for hundreds 


of years before socialism became a word with definite 
meaning in the West, Mr. Katayama, editor of the 
Labor World, and ‘‘ champion of the rights of the 


laboring man in Japan,’’ is the head and heart of all 
modern socialistic movement in the empire, and it is 
from his pen that we get the best description of the 
oldest socialistic community in the world. He says: 
‘*We can show a most convincing proof of socialism 
fully and actually in force for centuries in a land once 
a kingdom, and now one of the prefectures of our 
empire. This prefecture is Okinawa, formerly the 
kingdom of Riukiu. Riukiu comprises thirty-six isl- 
ands with 170 square miles, and with 170,000 people. 
Here in these islands we have a complete and well- 
developed socialism that has had long practice. The 
peace-loving islanders have been living under the sys- 
tem of socialism undisturbed for several centuries. It 
has been a long and time-honored institution with 
these people that every eleventh year, in some cases 
thirteenth and seventeenth year, the whole land is 
divided equally into as many portions as there are 
able-bodied persons in the community. During this 
term each is obliged to pay nothing but a tax imposed 
upon him for the section of the land allotted to him. 
Besides these allotments, the community owns a large 
tract of land as common land, where they plant banana- 
trees. These plants are cultivated and preserved 
carefully to feed all the people on them in time of 
famine. Thus these islanders are assured of their 
means of subsistence as long as they are willing to 
cultivate their allotted piece of land. 

“‘The taxes on the land are very light, and they are 
secure of attacks from greedy capitalists or iandlords. 
They have not lost individuality or independence, but 
maintain fully their own personality. The very 
absence of poor in the whole islands is the strongest 
argument in favor of socialism. There are no poor 
there, and at the same time there are no rich, because 
private property consists of income only. It is said 
that the richest in the islands is no wealthier than 200, - 
000 yen. In spite of some attempts to encroach upon 
their institutions, so far the people have been able to 
maintain the land system.’’ 

This description gains additional interest by being 
written in the quaint English of a Japanese student 
who received his education in America. Nor does he 
describe the only example of applied socialism in 
Japan. There are several so-called ‘‘ model villages ”’ 
that have so completely solved the problems of self- 
government and self-reliance that they have won hon- 
orable mention from the home office in Tokio, whence 
was issued last year a neat little pamphlet setting 
forth all their perfections in detail for the benefit of 
other villages less wisely governed or advised. These 
“*model villages,’’ while they purport to be simply 
communistic, are really splendid examples of paternal 
government in its most intimate sense, and they prove 
conclusively that even socialism, to be successful, must 
bring forth its strong men to be leaders and even 
rulers. These villages each have a ‘‘ head man,’’ and 
to this head man is due most of the credit for the per- 
fection of his village institutions. He must have the 
co-operation of a majority, of course, but he himself 
must live until his institutions are strong enough to 
live without him. 

I am not so sure that Japanese socialism has much 
connection with the present subject of Japanese diffi- 
culties, but it is interesting to note the possibilities of 
applied communistic principles in a country that has 
so recently emerged from a state of feudalism and 
despotism. 

To get back to the subject directly in hand—in 
model villages and villages otherwise, the Japanese 
can do more for public charity with a given sum of 
money than any other people in the world, and this 
because they are past-masters of economy. In all 
Western countries we have palaces of charity—great 
institutions, proud and cold in marble, hard-wood 
floors, and plate glass, where sweet Charity ministers 
to her awe-stricken victims with a frigidity that has 
become proverbial. But not so in Japan. The Japa- 
nese have built palatial bank buildings and magnificent 
residences, from their standpoint, for the rich and 
powerful, but they have spent no alms money in the 
erection of proud almshouses. I think they are a 
little bit ashamed of the fact, but they have no reason 
to be. 

A very good example of the Japanese organization 
for the distribution of philanthropic funds is the Sho- 
Hei-gekai, which has a membership of something less 
than sixty-five thousand men and twice as many 
women. It was created during the war, for the pur- 
pose of taking care of the families of soldiers and 
sailors engaged in hostilities, and the intention was to 
make it a permanent institution that would be always 
ready for any national emergency. Its income during 
the war was enormous, for, besides the annual dues 
of sixty-five cents paid every few weeks by many 
members, and at least once a year by all, it enjoyed 
various contributions from all manner of sources, and 
in the end became a productive and money-making 
concern by taking up all sorts of simple industries and 
putting its pensioners at work in its own workshops. 
These workshops are on the premises of the industrial 
home in Yokohama and many similar, but smaller, 
places all over the country. I was taken one day last 
summer by the president of the society to see this 

Continued on page 311. 
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TYPICAL VILLAGE STREET IN THE HEART OF JAPAN WHERB A SOME OF THE SUFFERERS BY THE FAMINE—LOWEST CLASS OF 
CAVE-DWELLERS. 


FAMINE PREVAILS. 























FARMERS, WEARING ODD BIG HATS, TOILING IN THE RICE FIELDS WHERE THE CROP FAILED. : 
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WAR WIDOWS AND ORPHANS MAKING STRAW BASKETS IN THE INDUSTRIAL HOME OF THE 4 


EI-GEKAI FOR WAR WIDOWS AND 
INDUSTRIAL HOME OF THE SHO-H StmAw BASKE | 


ORPHANS, AT YOKOHAMA. 


JAPAN FAMINE-STRICKEN AFTER A VICTORIOUS WAR. 


OF THE MIKADO BROUGHT TO WANT BY CROP FAILURES, AND SOLDIERS’ WIDOWS AND ORPHANS 
Tes Sones? WHO ARE IN NEED.—Photographs from Eleanor Franklin. See opposite page. 
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NE OF the serious problems confronting philan- 
thropy is the care of the indigent blind. The 
best system along this line yet devised seems to be the 
one adopted by the State of Pennsylvania, which not 
only provides food and shelter for these unfortunates, 
but also some employment to divert their minds from 
their affliction, to keep them from becoming street 
beggars for the benefit of others, and to enable them 
to earn enough to be practically self-supporting. The 
Pennsylvania Working Home for Blind Men was the 
first, and is still the largest, of its kind in the United 
States. The home is situated on Lancaster Avenue, 
in West Philadelphia, and consists of three substantial 
buildings—the superintendent’s cottage, a large house 
where the men who have no families may board, and 
a four-story factory 212 x 90 feet. The property, which 
is inclosed in a spacious yard, is valued at $283,000. 
As broom-making seems to be the best possible em- 
ployment for the blind, the principal part of the fac- 
tory is given over to this industry. 

While it is impossible for a blind man to complete a 
broom, he is able to do three-fourths of the work 
more in this than in any other trade. Experience has 
shown that nearly every blind man, no matter how un- 
skilled, can learn to size broom-corn—that is, he can 
sit at a machine which has a number of raised measure 
marks and a knife worked by a treadle. With this he 
prepares stalks for five different sizes of brooms, and 
places each one in its proper rack. This work is 
usually done with great rapidity and fingers are rarely 
cut. Ninety per cent. of the men can sew a broom, 
and about fifty per cent. can learn to wind. The lat- 
ter seems to be the most difficult for sightless eyes, 
yet there is aman at the home who is deaf, dumb, 
and blind, and who winds a broom perfectly. He se- 
lects the proper length of corn from the boxes at the 
side, twists the wire around the handle, hammers in 
the tacks, and finally with a sharp knife trims the 
edges. This man, who is now about thirty-two years old, 
has been in the home for eight years, and his wages 
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average five dollars per week. When communication 
with him is necessary, it is done by writing with one’s 
finger on the palm of his hand, which he understands 
readily. He is apparently happy and contented, works 
steadily, and has saved some money. One of the 
““sizers ’’ is also totally deaf, and so keen is his sense 
of feeling that the men frequently write with their 
fingers on his back or arms the words they wish to 
speak. At one of the tables an interesting blind 
youth stems the corn, selecting the rough pieces for 
the inside of the brooms. This young man is alsoa 
fine musician, and spends many evenings at the piano 
in the home, much to the delight of the less educated. 

One hundred and nineteen blind men are working 
at present, and, with the assistance of twenty-five 
who can see, they have in the last two years manu- 
factured more than a million brooms and received in 
wages about $56,000. An average week’s work 
amounts to about $7, although some have earned $15. 
Four hundred tons of Illinois broom-corn is used each 
year, and while the principal market is in New York 
and Boston, a large consignment was recently shipped 
to Dublin, Ireland. The brooms manufactured are of 
good quality and retail from forty to fifty cents each. 
No imperfect goods are put on the market, as the men 
are taught that the laws of the business world are 
stern, and that the merchant who to-day signs a check 
as a donation to the institution which shelters them 
would to-morrow refuse to buy their product if the 
workmanship was inferior. 

The scenes in the factory are little different from 
those of any other. The men laugh, sing, and tell 
jokes. They know the sound of each other’s footsteps 
especially that of Mr. George W. Hunt, the superin- 
tendent, who joins in their pleasures and comforts 
them in sorrow. A number of the men have families 
and reside near by, while many who learned the trade 
at the factory are working for themselves in different 
cities. Carpet looms where rag carpets are woven are 
also operated by blind men. Rags for this purpose 


are frequently sewed at different institutions, and the 
working home for the blind receives twenty-five and 
thirty-five cents a yard for furnishing chain and weav- 
ing the carpet. Chairs are also re-caned at prices 
ranging from sixty cents to three dollars and a half, 
according to the style. 

Life at the home is simple and comfortable. The 
men pay $2.25 per week for board, washing, and 
mending. The sleeping-rooms are large and airy, and 
a general bath-room is provided, as the superintendent 
insists upon cleanliness. The food is plain but whole- 
some, and several waitresses are on hand at meal 
time to cut the meat, butter the bread, and see that 
every man is properly cared for. All churches and 
nationalities are represented, but, regardless of creed, 
the men assemble in the little room known as the 
chapel each evening after supper, where a chapter 
from the Bible is read to them by Mr. Hunt. Some of 
the men have good voices, and often hymns are sung 
with the piano accompaniment of the blind boy who 
stems corn in the factory. The latter part of the 
evening is spent in conversation or in the library, 
where a number of raised-letter books are to be found. 

The labor of the institution is, of course, not as 
rapid in execution as the labor engaged in the indus- 
trial world, and, its product being comparatively small 
in quantity, does not yield sufficient for its proper sup- 
port. It is not surprising, therefore, that the blind 
working home does not pay, and that the deficit must 
be made up by private donation and a State appropri- 
ation. But it is almost a sacrilege to view such work 
from a commercial standpoint, for the profit does not 
lie in the dollars and cents that go into the pockets 
of the workmen, or into the treasury of the institu- 
tion, but finds its expression in the joy and comfort 
which are ministered to those poor unfortunates. To 
the donors it has its reward in the consciousness that 
the burden of affliction has been lifted, that speech has 
found a substitute for use by the dumb, and that light 
has been let into the souls of the physically blind. 














HINANFU, the capital of the province of Shan- 
tung, and one of the largest and most enterpris- 
ing cities of North China, has just been formally opened 
to international settlement and trade. This opening 
is worthy of more than ordinary attention, as it is in- 
directly one of the results of the recent war; and this 
being the first international commercial settlement 
opened by China herself—that is, without being com- 
pelled to do so—the event marks an epoch in the his- 
tory of the country. In his address at the opening 
Governor Yang laid emphasis upon this voluntary ac- 
tion ; nevertheless, any one who has been watching 
the trend of affairs in Shantung the last few years 
cannot help but feel that the opening of Chinanfu 
(to be followed soon by the opening of two 
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These are such that the advantages are greatly on the 
side of the government. Land in the international 
settlement can only be leased for a term of thirty 
vears, at which time the government can buy out the 
interests of the holder at a value fixed by a commis- 
sion. The land must be built on in three years, and 
plans must be submitted to the local board of pubiic 
works. All the postal, telegraph, lighting, and water 
services, and policing, are exclusively in the hands of 
the Chinese. 

The ceremonies attending the opening of the inter- 
national settlement were very imposing. Over two 
hundred guests were invited. Addresses were made 
by United States Consul-General John Fowler, the 


China’s Shrewd Open-door Scheme 


English, Russian, and German consuls, and representa- 
tives of the leading merchants of Tsingtau. The 
future will show whether the opening of this inland 
port will be as successful commercially as it has been 
politically. 

* a 


Impure Water Endangers Life. 


HE RECENT annual report of the New York State 
Water Supply Commission contains many facts 

and not a few suggestions of vital importance. The 
commissioners dwell at length and with much em- 
phasis upon the necessity of safeguarding the purity of 
water used for household purposes, whether 





more important marts) was really a shrewd 
move on the part of the Chinese government 
to head off the predominating control Ger- 
many was seeking to establish for herself in 
the province. 

No doubt the chief credit of this counter 
move is due to Viceroy Yuan Shikai, who has 
not lost his interest and influence in this prov- 
ince since he gave up the governorship and 
became viceroy of Chili. He and his succes- 
sor, Governor Choufu, and after him the 
present popular Governor Yang—all en- 
deavored to check Germany in her design to 
obtain supreme political and ¢ommercial con- 
trol in the province. Only about a year ago 
the Chinese authorities requested the Ger- 
man government to remove its troops and 
barracks situated not far from the German 
port, Tsingtau, but really in Chinese territory. 
This request was refused at the time, but 
with the defeat of Russia in Manchuria and 
the fall of Port Arthur a change took place 
in the situation. Not only have the German 
troops been withdrawn and the barracks sold 
to China, but, also, the concessions the Ger- 
mans sought in order to extend their railway 
north and south of Chinanfu were refused, 
and the German military instructors em- 
ployed by Governor Yang did not have their 
contracts renewed when their terms expired 
recently. 

By throwing open these important marts 
for international trade, Germany was thwarted 
and put on the level of other countries seek- 
ing trade in the province. The astuteness of 
the Chinese government’s diplomatic move is 
still more clearly shown when one considers 
the circumstances relating to this concession. 
If the government had waited until the foreign 
governments had demanded the opening of 
these ports, certain privileges would have 
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it be drawn from springs, wells, rivers, or 
lakes. This involves the question of sewage 
disposal, in regard to which, the commission- 
ers say, they find a most deplorable indiffer- 
ence prevailing among householders and smail 
communities. Public education is needed on 
this subject. The people generally need to 
’ be impressed with the fact that polluted water 
is one of the most certain and prolific sources 
of disease. The conditions under which 
families in the rural districts obtain their 
drinking water are often subversive of every 
sanitary law, and often productive, also, of 
widespread attacks of the most virulent epi- 
demics. In view of these things, the commis- 
sion recommends a system of sanitary regu- 
lation extending over the water-supply sys- 
tems of the whole State. A valuable sugges- 
tion bearing upon the subject of a pure water 
supply is afforded in the report of Mr. Myron 
S. Falk, consulting engineer of the commis- 
sion. Mr. Falk would have the State issue 
certificates of purity for water supplies pre- 
cisely as is done in the case of milk by local 
boards of health. It is easy to see what an 
advantage this would be for summer resorts 
and small rural communities, as well as for 
cities and large towns. Places possessing a 
State certificate guaranteeing the purity of 
their water would have an asset fully as valu- 
able as a high altitude, good roads. beautiful 
scenery, or any other advantage i 
in their favor. Drinking water of 
ity, in fact, outweighs in value the a 
that delight the eye. Too often persons who 
go from the city to the country in search of 
health return much worse with their systems 
= by the water they have had to 
rink. 








had to be granted, but by volunteering to do 
it the whole matter rested in China’s own 
hands, and she could stipulate the conditions. 


GOVERNOR YANG AND STAFF, OF SHANTUNG, CHINA, WHOSE CAPITAL HAS BEEN 


VOLUNTARILY OPENED TO THE WORLD'S TRADE. 


AN ounce of sherry and a tablespoonful 
of Abbott’s Angostura Bitters before meals 
is a wonderful appetizer. 
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WORKMAN, TOTALLY BLIND, WEAVING A CARPET WITH UNEBRING DEAF, DUMB AND BLIND MAN WINDING A BROOM AS SIGHTLESS BOY, WITH A KEEN SENSE OF TOUCH, STEMMING 
SUCCESSFULLY AS ONE WHO CAN SEE. BROOM CORN. 


SKILL. 


WORK AND WAGES 


MEN WITHOUT SIGHT, AT THE PHILADEL? Hi 
THAT MAKES THEM SELF-SljppoRTING AND HAPPY.—Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. 


‘ 


FOR THE BLIND IN A USEFUL INDUSTRY. 


A WORKING HOME FOR THE BLIND, ENGAGED SUCCESSFULLY IN LABOR 
See opposite page. 
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N VIEW OF the present efforts to have the Percy- 
Gray law of New York State so amended as to re- 
lieve it of the vicious clauses exempting race-track 
inclosures from the operations of the anti-gambling 
laws, and in view, also, of the efforts of the racing 
trust to plant one of its gigantic crime-breeders in 
New Hampshire under charter rights obtained from 
the State Legislature through trickery and misrepre- 
sentation, and the attempted invasion of other States 
North and South by the same accursed business, it 
may be interesting and profitable to note what experi- 
enced and widely-known jurists, judges, police officials, 
and other men competent to speak on the subject 
have to say about race-tracks and the forms of gam- 
bling connected therewith. 

First among these opinions, let us quote from an 
address issued to the people of the State of New York 
in 1894 by a special committee of the constitutional 
convention held that year. The committee called at- 
tention to the anti-gambling amendment adopted by 
the convention in the following language: ‘‘ The pas- 
sion for gambling, to which the system of lotteries 
formerly ministered, has found fresh opportunity un- 
der the so-called Ives pool bill, and, under color and 
pretext of betting upon horse races, is working wide- 
spread demoralization and ruin among the young and 
weak throughout the community. We have extended 
the prohibition against lotteries so as to include pool- 
selling, book-making, and other forms of gambling. 
It is claimed that this provision will array in opposi- 
tion to the proposed constitution a great and unscru- 
pulous money power ; but we appeal to the virtue and 
sound judgment of the people to sustain the position 
which we have taken.’’ 

This address was signed by its chairman, the Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate, recently our ambassador to England, 
by the Hon. Elihu Root, now Secretary of State, and 
by the following other members of the committee : 
H. T. Cookinham, Elon R. Brown, Chester B. Mc- 
Laughlin, Milo M. Acker, Daniel H. McMillan, and 
M. H. Hirschberg, all well known in public life in 
New York State. The ‘‘great and unscrupulous 
money power”’ alluded to in this address was, of 
course, the racing associations. These associations 
tried, but did not succeed, in defeating’ the amend- 
ment, which was adopted by the people by a majority 
vote of over 90,000, but they did what amounted to the 
same thing a little later on. They secured from the 
succeeding Legislature, that of 1895, the enactment 
of the Percy-Gray law, which practically nullified the 
amendment and under which race-track gambling has 
been carried on in New York precisely as before. 

It was before this same constitutional convention 
of 1894 that Morris Telusky, a delegate from New 
York City, and a man who has certainly never posed 
as a moralist, in introducing an anti-gambling resolu- 
tion, paid his respects to the race-track habitués in 
unmistakable language. He declared that if there 
was one member of the convention who could ‘‘ name 
one man in the State of New York that isin the book- 
making business that is not a thief, a blackguard, or 
an ex-convict, I will withdraw my resolution. I say, 
Mr. President, every bookmaker in the State of New 
York, no matter where he comes from, is notHing but 
an ex-convict, a cracksman, a pickpocket, a thief of the 
lowest character, and these inen come here and desire 
to shut this (amendment) out because the Legislature 
of a few years ago legalized a certain kind of gambling, 
and they are trying to protect them.”’ 

Mr. Edward Lauterbach, another prominent dele- 
gate, and a well-known New York lawyer and political 
leader, paid his compliments to the racing associations 
in equally plain language. ‘‘ Their nefarious estab- 
lishments,’’ he said, ‘‘ have been erected from Mon- 
tauk Point to Niagara Falls, and the State treasury 
has received and distributed to the county fairs a few 
miserable shekels which it has reserved as its share of 
the plunder. Why, for every dollar that the State has 
received it has expended ten doliars to support those 
who have become inmates of its prisons by reason of 
the weak policy so pursued. You areall familiar with 

* *-~ntation of this alluring vice. The pas- 
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hurled to their ruin through the tnsvu 

State that should have protected them. Gambling nas 
already been made unlawful. If any one desires to 
legalize any one branch of gambling by the suggestion 
of a proposed amendment (to the anti-gambling amend- 
ment) let us say to him, Never.’’ 

Speaking of the professional race-track gamblers, 
Mr. Pierre Lorillard, who prior to the passage of the 
Ives pool bill in 1887 had shown a keen interest in horse- 
racing, in giving his reasons for severing his active 
connection with the turf, in an interview published in 
the New York Tribune, May 18th, 1888, said : 


“I am much opposed to the bookmakers because they rob the 
public, and they rob owners of horses. There is no fairness in their 
dealings. They are unscrupulous to a degree, and in their capacity 
as middlemen between the owners and the public they manage to ap- 
propriate at least $1,000,000 a year. All book-making is against the 
borses. A bookmaker, of course, could not live unless he bet against 








horses, and in the course of plying his trade he steals stable secrets 
and buys up jockeys and trainers. The book-making system is, there- 
fore, demoralizing to jockeys and trainers, and hurtful to everything 
and everybody connected with racing, and if continued will utterly 
ruin it in this country. When I first went into racing, things were 
very different. Gentlemen raced their horses more for the pleasure 


of the sport than anything else. Now racing has been made a busi- 
ness. I don’t object to it being a businessif it were conducted as an 
honest business, but it is high time something was done to counter- 
act the influences of the book-making element. We have outlived 
the necessity for these fellows. We don’t need middlemen. I hate 
to see thousands ruined by this pack of scoundrels, There are about 
100 bookmakers each of whom lives at the rate of from $10,000 to 
$25,000 a year. That money must come out of the pockets of the 
public, for these men have nothing to begin with, and I can tell you 
they live like fighting cocks. My brother George was a good racing 
man, and he often said to me, ‘Don’t back your horses. You'll win 
so many more races when the bookmakers are not against you.’ The 
bookmakers are, with few exceptions, rascals who would be fit sub- 
jects for the prison when their more profitable trade of robbing the 
public on the race courses is at an end.” 


Efforts have been made from time to time by the 
racing trust, headed by that wealthy and influential 
racing magnate, Mr. August Belmont, to get laws en- 
acted in other parts of the Union similar to the Percy- 
Gray law of New York. But other lawmakers and 
chief executives have not been such easy game as 
they were in New York in 1895, and their efforts have, 
for the most part, been frustrated. A duplicate of 
the Percy-Gray iniquity, applying to the District of 
Columbia, was pushed through Congress during the 
administration of President Harrison. That goodman 
saw the colored gentleman in the wood-pile at once 
and vetoed the measure with the following words: ‘‘I 
return, without my approval, the bill to prohibit book- 
making and pool-selling in the District of Columbia. 
My objection is that it does not prohibit book-making 
and pool-selling ; but, on the contrary, expressly saves 
from the prohibitions and penalties the Washington 
Jockey Club and any other regular organization own- 
ing tracks no less than a mile in length. If this form 
of gambling is to be prohibited, and I think it should 
be, the penalties should include all persons and all 
places.”’ 

If New York had had a Benjamin Harrison in the 
executive chair at Albany in 1895 the State might 
have been saved the disgrace of a Percy-Gray law and 
all the vice and crime which have resulted from its 





They Didn't. 


NCE a gray and guileless farmer 
To the wicked Bowery came, 
And he met a friendly stranger, 
Who accosted him by name, 
Treating him to wine and whiskey 
Till his head began to swim ; 
For the stranger had a gold brick 
Which he meant to sell to him, 
But he didn’t. 


naAMt months a faithful lover 
Wooed a fair coquette; but lo! 
When at last he popped the question 
Cruelly she answered no. 
** But the next time he proposes,” 
Said this maiden very vain, 


“I will tell him yes, for surely 
He will plead his cause again.”’ 
But he didn’t. 
HERE was, too, a lovely heiress, 
With a dower of shining gold, 
And a noble count she wedded, 


With a ruined castle old ; 
And she thought, as she went sailing 
O’er the ocean at his side, 
She would dwell in endless rapture 
As his proud and happy bride, 
But she didn’t. 


, WAS a knowing chap who purchased 
* Quite a lot of gilt-edged shares, 

And who thought to cut a figure 

With the Wall Street bulls and bears, 
And who reckoned on an auto 

And a splendid country seat ; 
For he planned to make a million 

From a promised rise in wheat, 

But he didn’t. 


™ I'm the only tida., 
“* All these sweet and pretty creatures, 
Gazing on my manly charms, 
Will be straightway captivated 
And will fall into my arms,” 
But they didn’t. 
, 


H, THE book we sought to publish, 
And the house we hoped to build, 
And the friend we ought to visit, 
And the place we should have filled! 
There’s a score of angels weeping 
In the far celestial blue, 
While a record they are keeping 
Of the things we tried to do, 
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operations. At a later date the jockey combine suc- 
ceeded in getting a Percy-Gray law enacted by the 
Missouri Legislature ; but when it came up before the 
courts of that State certain Missouri judges, with no 
fear of political reprisals before their eyes, charac- 
terized this precious statute in the following language : 
‘It takes bookmakers, pool-sellers, and bet-mongers 
and divides them into two classes. That class which 
assembles on the premises, or within the limits or in- 
closure of a regular race-course, it renders immune 
from punishment, while the other class, which pursues 
its avocation outside of the sacred precincts of a reg- 
ular race-course, is doomed for doing the same thing 
to fine and imprisonmert. If such legislation could 
be sanctioned, then it wuld be an easy legislative 
task to provide for the punisoment of robbery, mur- 
der, and arson—indeed, the whole category of crimes 
—with a proviso that nothing in the act should be 
so construed as to prohibit or make it unlawful for 
any person to rob, burn, or murder within the inclosure 
of a regular race-course.’’ 

Did space admit of it, we could give a volume of other 
opinions equally strong from equally well-known men on 
this same subject, gathered up by us during the years 
in which we have been engaged in fighting the race- 
track evil. Lord Beaconsfield summed up the situation 
years ago when he said, referring to the English turf: 
“‘It is a vast engine of national demoralization.’’ 
This is fully as true of professional horse racing in 
America. It is to-day, next to the liquor traffic, the 
most strongly organized, most wealthy and powerful 
agency of vice and crime in the Union. It has reduced 
swindling, thievery, and false pretense to an exact 
science. Such a thing asan honest race is rarely ever 
seen on a professional track. Treachery, fraud, and 
trickery of every sort are the warp and woof of the 
whole business. Through their allied industry, the pool- 
rooms, the race-tracks spread their poison into almost 
every nook and corner of the counfry. 

The two things, the race-tracks and the pool-rooms, 
are so closely and vitally related that the one cannot 
exist without the other. The racing associations de- 
rive an enormous revenue from their gambling priv- 
ileges on the track and elsewhere, and the bookmak- 
ers and the pool-rooms in turn make themselves good 
—and a big profit over—in what they filch from the 
pockets of their wretched dupes. The question is, 
How much longer shall the Empire State, Lower Cali- 
fornia, New Orleans, and other sections of the Union 
endure the existence of these plague spots and sinks 
of iniquity? They were driven out of New Jersey 
over ten years ago. Governor Folk has routed them out 
of Missouri and Governor Hanly out of Indiana within 
the past year. A great and lasting service to the 
cause of public morality will be performed by banish- 
ing the professional horse race and its inevitable con- 
comitants, the pool-sellers and the bookmakers, from 
every section of the Union. 


A Rich Copper Strike. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 15th, 1906. 


[N EVERY copper mine there are two general classes 

of ore—oxides and sulphides. The oxides are near- 
est the surface, the sulphides are found with depth. 
In the oxides appear the various hues of green, blue, 
** peacock,’’ and others, which make copper ore so 
beautiful and remarkable; but the sulphide, the deep 
and permanent form of the ore, is in appearance not 
unlike dull gold. The Standard mine, in San Bernar- 
dino County, Cal., furnished at the beginning some of 
the most attractive specimens ever found. A con- 
siderable quantity of the ore is being sold for jewelry 
manufacture. But the report comes now from the 
superintendent of the mine that ata depth of two 
hundred feet large bodies of sulphide ore are found. 
This is conclusive confirmation of ‘the opinion of ex- 
perts who have examined the property that the Stand- 
ard mine owns one of the largest and richest copper 
deposits in the United States. The “‘ coming in ”’ of 
the sulphides shows absolutely that the mine ‘‘ goes 
down.”’ 

Already this mine is shipping rich ore to the smelt- 
er at Needles, Ariz. More than $1,000,000 worth of 
ore is blocked out. Those who invested in the stock 
of this company six months ago have now doubled 

‘+ jc nrobable that when the report of 
* “oes heecames gen- 


1e. The 
company has pu. .2 market 
to provide funds for erecting a siiclts 4 few of 


these shares remain, but the knowledge in mining cir- 
cles of the newest development in the Standard will 
soon result in the sale of this remaining allotment. 
Small investments in copper mines have recently made 
large fortunes for many thousands of Americans. 
These investments were always made when the mines 
were new, and those who invested did not postpone 
action until the chance slipped by and it was too late. 
The General Securities Company, of the Pacific Elec- 
: Building, Los Angeles, Cal., can give you full de- 
ils at once, if you write to them and mention LESLIE’S 
EEKLY. 
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WENTWORTH STREET, THE FAMOUS “ PETTICOAT LANE” OF LONDON, ENG. (THIRD PRIZE, $2.) PUSSY MORE INTERESTED IN WATCHING SNOW-BIRDS 


N. W. Cutler, New York. THAN IN HER MISTRESS’S CARESSES.— Nellie Coutant, Indiana. 
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(FIRST PRIZE, $5.) “WHILE WIFE IS AWAY.” (SECOND PRIZE, $3.) NATURAL WONDERS OF NEW ZEALAND—HUGE AND CURIOUS BOWLDERS OF THE 
Selden Washburn, South Dakota. GLACIAL PERIOD.—Miss E. Watkins, New Zealand. 


AMATEUR PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST. 
SOUTH DAKOTA WINS THE FIRST PRIZE, NEW ZEALAND THE SECOND, AND INDIANA THE THIRD. 
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6s | HE INDEPENDENCE of 
American women beats 
everything I ever saw,’’ de- 
clared a much-traveled Eng- 
lishman the other day as he stood on Riverside Drive 
and observed several touring cars, driven by women, 
whizz past. He did not 
know that these women 
were all from a school 
where it is the business of 
certain men to teach the 
fair sex how to manage their automobiles well, no 
matter what the difficulties of the road may be. 
Many women have, since automobiles were first 
used, driven their own cars, but few 











New York’s School for 
Women Chauffeurs. 
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have come back from a trip they find out that they 
knew practically nothing about the driving of a car. 
They are taught how tc make curves in a perfectly 
safe way at rapid speed; how to stop in a moment ; 
how to dodge out of the way of oncoming cars, and 
how to keep clear of pedestrians. 

These trips are made for three days, and on the 
third day the wheel is given to the pupil. She is 
made to do just as difficult stunts as is possible, but 
around dummy forms. For instance, a machine is 
taken up to a quiet part of the town, a dummy is set 
in the middle of the street, and the machine is driven 
around it. Two expert chauffeurs and their pupils go 
out on atrip. They begin to run from opposite sides 





velope system, and is 
wholly of their own devis- 
ing ; but they have taken 
out no patent on it and 
are glad to make its merits, such as they are, freely 
known, in the hope that other young home-keepers 
may possibly be led by it into the paths of domestic 
peace and comfort, as they have been. The system 
grew, aS so many inventions have grown, out of the 
necessities urged upon them by a small income on the 
one hand and large and ever-increasing wants and de- 
sires on the other, and it is to people similarly situated 

that it will appeal most strongly. 
And now for the system itself. In the first place, 
we made out a schedule, based on a 





of them have understood the intri- 
cacies of the machinery; they could 
do little to help themselves if the car 
got out of order. It was to teach 
women how to handle machines cor- 
rectly that an automobile school was 
opened to them in New York. At 
first the school was intended for 
chauffeurs only. Presently, men of 
wealth, who did not understand the 
mechanism of automobiles, applied 
for private courses; then, one by 
one, women went to the school until 
now they form a sizable class, and 
more than one hundred have already 
been graduated. This course of in- 
struction in automobile mechanism 
and car driving is far more compli- 
cated than the ordinary person would 
suppose. It requires from three 
weeks to three months to become 
well versed in the knowledge of driv- 
ing and repairing the ordinary dam- 
ages that come in a long tour. 

** What do I think of women as 
automobile drivers compared with 
men ?’’ remarked Mr. Pulsifer, the 
head vf the school, in response to a 








regular weekly salary, of the items of 
household expense, or fixed charges, 
which must be met every week or 
every month—such as rent, gas, 
water, etc.— which, after we had a 
home of our own, were changed to 
taxes, interest charges, a servant’s 
wages, etc. Then we added to this 
list of fixed charges such items as 
clothing. groceries, church contribu- 
tions, outings, and also an allowance 
for emergencies. The amounts to 
be set opposite these later items we 
arrived at by a careful survey of our 
total resources, what we had and 
what we could afford to spend for 
this or that object, apportioning out 
the several amounts according to 
what experience and our best judg- 
ment taught us. With a fixed and 
certain income each week, we of 
course had a limit set for us, a total, 
beyond which we could not go, even 
if we wished. On this plan our 
weekly schedule during the Brooklyn- 
flat period, when there were only 
two persons to consider, ran some- 
what as follows: 








question. ‘* Why, to be real frank, 
women make better, or, rather, more 
daring, drivers than men do. You 
see, a woman is so absolutely confi- 
dent, when you tell her that under such and such circum- 
stances a machine is going to act in this way, and 
that under other conditions it will act so and so, that 
she never stops for an instant to consider that there 
is always a chance for an accident. A woman takes 
the manceuvres of an automobile for granted, and 
she thinks that if the ignition has failed at a cer- 
tain time it is bound always to fail in just about the 
same way. A man always allows for things that 
might happen and is not so daring asa woman. A man 
is more of a putterer.”’ 

This automobile place is not at all attractive. One 
would not believe it a honey pot that would catch the 
little butterflies of society, but it does. The woman 
who is fond of automobiling revels in the odious smell 
of gasoline, grease, oil, and steam which prevails 
there, and with her sleeves rolled high she works away 
at the problems of charging batteries and tightening 
up or loosening the machinery of a car as though her 
very bread and butter depended upon it. 

The course begins with a thorough knowledge of 
different parts of the machines. In one part of the 
school there are two large touring cars, with the 
bodies removed. These stand like skeletons of mighty 
giants, and the women, like so many fairies, work 
about the steel and iron monsters. The instructor ex- 
plains to his pupils the various parts of the machines. 
All the names of the different parts are well drilled 
into their minds. Then quickly touching this and that 
portion of the machine, the instructor calls on first 
one and then another of his pupils to name it. This 
drilling takes up the first four or five lessons. 

When the pupils have been thoroughly drilled in 
this work the instructor practically takes a ma- 
chine to pieces, and then sets the young women to 
putting it together again. They do this all by them- 
selves, fitting first this piece into place and then that, 
until the machine stands whole again. Four women 
can work at one time on one machine and not inter- 
fere with the others’ doings. In this way the in- 
structor is enabled to work with all of them at the 
same time, criticising here and directing there. If 
one comes to a difficult task and does not seem to be 
able to accomplish it, the instructor calls on one of 
the other pupils to do it. 

The beginners are always sent out in small gaso- 
line runabouts. To work with these they must under- 
stand how to handle and safely manage the gasoline 
tanks. All caution that is possible is used in teaching 
them the use of the gasoline ; for, as the instructor 
says, he can never caution his women pupils too much. 
This gasoline department is quite separate from the 
electrical portion of the course. Some women wish 
to learn how to manage only gasoline machines, others 
wish to know all they can about both gasoline and 
electric cars. Some of the pupils think it a waste of 
time to sit and watch the chauffeur drive a machine 
when they have driven so many themselves with the 
aid of their own chauffeurs. But by the time they 
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of the drive, and then the machine is managed so that 
it will give each woman a chance to show her methods 
of getting out of sudden difficulties. 

After the knack of managing the little machines 
has been accomplished, three more days are spent in 
the school learning ali, or as much as is necessary, 
about the charging of electric batteries and the storing 
of them in the machines. This is very particular 
work, and it takes much drilling to make the women 
quite safe in handling the batteries. When these days of 
study have been completed the touring-car is taken out 
on the drive, and here the women are coached in using 
it. Of course the mechanism is far more complicated 
than that in the runabout, and the pupil finds that it 
is not so easy a matter to ‘‘crank ’’ the machine and 
start it going, and that the big wheel is slightly more 
unwieldy than the little brake. However, as far as 
the matter of strength is concerned, the average wo- 
man is able to make a good run without becoming in- 
ordinately tired. Three women from the school re- 
cently made a run to Boston. They met with some 
slight accidents, but were able without trouble to re- 
pair damages. 

The women spend several days in driving the ma- 
chines in the upper part of the city, where there is 
little congestion and but slight danger. Then they 
are taken down town and taught the art of driving, 
without accident or great danger, the big car through 
the crowded streets. There are always baskets, con- 
taining certain small parts of the machine in dupli- 
cate, carried in the touring car. These the women 
know how to use, and there are not many minor acci- 
dents that could occur on the road that they would not 
be well able to remedy. 

There is also a lesson or so given in the correct 
apparel for automobiling. The clothes worn by real 
automobile women are of the most compact sort. 
They must be warm, but not too heavy or bulky, and 
there is a deal of fancy apparel that one has no real 
use for. After this comes a lesson in the traffic rules 
and regulations in New York City, and in the automo- 
bile speed limit and regulations in this and other 
States. This enables a woman to know just how fast 
she may drive her machine without danger of being 
arrested. NINA CARTER MARBOURG. 


HEN THE writer of these lines and his young 
wife started housekeeping in a Brooklyn flat, 

years ago, they devised a system of managing house- 
hold finances which worked with such smoothness and 
satisfaction that they have 
kept it up ever since, though 
they have since risen to the 
dignity of a house all their 
own in the suburbs, and 
have a large family of children to add to the difficulties 
and perplexities of the bread-and-butter problem, or 
how to make ends meet. Their plan they call the en- 





How To Keep Household 
Accounts. 











SOCIETY WOMEN LEARNING HOW TO DRIVE AND TO REPAIR AUTOMOBILES. 


Gas _ oe ° rer re 40 
Servant......--.0- cece sce eccceccccees 3.00 

Clothing and footwear for wife .-.. ° 3. 
Clothing and footwear for husband eeeeeee seccecereccees 2,50 
I Sok oi05o OSekn 6 Sc aR Sekt eeadla coer padeacned onan’ 4.00 
Recreation ’ ; eels ; ‘a8 pis 1.00 
Church eeeee * rr iaecas seas o« 1.50 
Charity -.-- ve ddadies cabewes 1.00 
General household supplies .- -- pa mais 3.00 
Emergency ...-...++++- ae Seaes , 1.40 
Total sxe ‘ errr rae $30.00 


This schedule was necessarily changed, of course, 
as time went on, our family increased, and other con- 
ditions changed, but this one is sufficient to illustrate 
the idea. Every week, when the salary of thirty dol- 
lars was brought home, it was divided up according to 
this schedule, the amount for each item in the list 
being placed in an envelope marked for the purpose. 
Then, when our bills came around, or clothing or some 
article for household use was needed, a requisition was 
made upon the proper envelope. 

We have found this system, from the beginning 
until now, a great advantage to us in many ways—a 
constant check upon extravagance, waste, and care- 
lessness, and, more than all, an immense saving to us in 
worry and anxiety over matters of household finance. 
It has freed us largely from the fret almost inevitable 
with people of a small income whose expenditures are 
based not on any fixed plan or estimate, but too often 
according to the desires or impulses of the moment. 
Such people are always being surprised with bills 
either larger than they expect or coming at times 
when they are unprepared to meet them. Under our 
envelope plan we have no such surprises, or unpleas- 
ant experiences. We know in advance what our taxes, 
our tuition bills, and many other charges must be, and 
having set aside an amount each week for each specific 
purpose, we are able to meet each demand as it comes, 
without any strain upon our nerves, any borrowing, or 
giving of notes. In such matters as clothing, groceries, 
recreation, etc., we “* cut our cloth to fit our measure ’’; 
that is, if the envelope marked for any one of these 
things has been exhausted, we go without until, in the 
regular course, it has been replenished. 

This explanation is sufficient, I think, to enable 
any one to adopt our system who cares to do so. We 
commend it especially to young married people. 

a a 


With Impure Drinking Water 
Use Horsrorp’s AcipD PHOSPHATE. 


DESTROYS the germs of typhoid and other fevers. 
Makes a refreshing and cooling drink. 


The Nursery’s Friend 


is Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Scientific- 
ally prepared as an infant food it is the nearest ap- 
proach to Mother’s Milk. Send for Baby’s Diary, a 
valuable booklet for Mothers, 108 Hudson Street, 
New York. 
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THROUGH THE BLUE MOUNTAINS OF OREGON IN WINTER 


By ERNEST C. ROWE 


SUMPTER, ORE., January 30th, 1906. 

COME DAY this splendid State of Oregon will come 
' more fully into its own by becoming one of the 
ding gold States of the Union. We don’t think of 
(regon as a mineral State, and, ranked with her golden 
thern neighbor or with Colorado, she makes but 
r showing in the Federal mints. And even ranked 
h the big copper State of Montana or the Territory 

o! Arizona, also a big 


paid a visit to the now splendid Blue Bird mine, with 
Mr. Wright, of Sumpter, once more for a companion 
and guide, and, to my astonishment, was told that 
there was still some treasury stock to sell, and in face 
of the fact that in December the mine earned and 
paid a two per cent. dividend, and could easily have 
paid more. Wheeler & Co. are no exception. There 
are half a dozen promoters I know in New York who 

have made almost 





eooper producer, and 
both professing gold 
only as a by-product, 
Oregon takes but a 
minor place. But 
Oregon has the 
precious metal in 
abundant stores in 
her gold-ribbed hills, 

| is but awaiting a 

n in the tide of 

pular favor which 
ill bring hitherward 
ie forces that will 
pen up her treasure 
aults. That Oregon 
possesses within her 
mountains plenty of 








superhuman efforts in 
interesting capital in 
mining operations 
outside of sections 
just now in popular 
fancy. The sensa- 
tional discoveries in 
Nevada during the 
past four years have 
undoubtedly made 
fabulous riches for a 
few daring ones, but 
wildeat promotion 
has been rampant, 
and thousands of sav- 
ings- bank deposits 
have chased out to 
Nevada after Tono- 








metalliferous ores 
has long been known, 
and that she owns 
magnificent forests of 
pine and spruce and never-failing mountain streams in 
countless measure is apparent to even the most hurried 
traveler. Both timber and water are valuable ad- 
juncts to mining operations—indeed, priceless assets. 
Nature never made a fairer land, and food is abun- 
dant and living remarkably cheap. 

Still it isn’t the fashion to go to Oregon to dig gold 
mines. Men and money rush to the frigid shores of 
northern Alaska or to the parched, waterless deserts 
of southern Nevada, and each new alleged “‘ discovery ’’ 
intensifies the frenzy to get away to some unhealthful, 
inhospitable clime at enormous risk and toil. 

There have been no recent sensational discoveries 
of gold in Oregon, although the State’s placers have 
had epochs of yields which measured into the tens of 
millions, and each year the quartz mines have added to 
the national wealth more than three millions ; but 
Oregon has never been accredited her full share of yel- 
low-metal production, for, up to last year, all the ores 
were treated outside the borders and the returns were 
accorded to other States. And again, most of the 
mines of east Oregon are either private enterprises, 
or the stocks are so closely held that no reports of 
earnings or productions are now or ever have been 
available. 

But with all Oregon’s natural advantages in the way 
of climate, water, timber, and accessibility, and her 
known and proven exhaustless stores of precious 
metal, it is difficult to interest capital in her mines, 
while any of the Nevada promotions, both good and bad, 
go with arush. A Denver promoter told me recently 
that all he had to do to make money quickly was to get a 
Nevada ‘‘ property ’’—staked on the ninety-day clause 
on land showing quite likely not a trace of mineralized 
rock—then shout Bullfrog or some other Nevada camp, 
and in thirty days all his one-cent or ten-cent securities, 
or insecurities, would be sold. Think of it! Not 
five per cent. of these promotions will ever make good. 
Mining and promotion operations haven’t reached this 
stage of frenzy in Oregon, and I doubt they ever will. 

It’s more difficult not to find pay ore in the Blue 
Mountains of east Oregon than to find it, and prospect 
and develop a mineral property anywhere here, and 
there is no inherent reason why a paying mine will 
not result. Fifteen months ago I chanced to be in 
this very town, and from here was driven to Granite, 
some twenty miles, to see a promising gold property, 
the Blue Bird, too far along to be called a prospect 
even then, but, perhaps technically, not a mine. I 
am, to a modest extent, financially interested in this 
property, through its sponsors, Wheeler & Co., and 
Mr. Wright, who has had charge of the property since 
its inception, showed me every inch of the surface, 
the work under ground, and the fine milling plant. 
The property was then at that stage a proven—an 
absolutely proven—mine of well-nigh exhaustless ores ; 
the management had right along pushed development 
with the utmost intelligence. Half the ore was a con- 
centrating and smelting proposition, the other half 
cyanided to perfection. The smelter at Sumpter could 
be reached in four hours at small cost, and would 
take all the ore they could get at prices leaving a 
handsome margin of profit. Much of the ore, how- 
ever, milled free on the plates, saving thus about 
eighty-eight per cent. Within a radius of a few miles 
I visited half a dozen other mines, the stocks of 
which were closely held, which had an estimated 
aggregate production of a million a year. At that 
time the ‘Blue Bird seemed about the finest specula- 
tive investment I had ever seen—there seemed no 
possibility of failure, and, indeed, subsequent events 
proved my faith well founded. The Blue Bird pro- 
moters— Wheeler & Co.—enjoying a first-class reputa- 
tion in the East as bankers and miners, had then 
been some two years in financing the property and 
had not finished their fiscal operations, although they 
had a large following of fairly well-to-do clients. I 
marveled at investors’ cupidity. ; 
Day before yesterday I marveled again, for I again 
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pah and Goldfield and 
Bullfrog stocks, 
which will never re- 
turn one cent to the 
owners ; and still the merry dance of wild speculation 
goes on. But don’t misunderstand me. I am not de- 
crying all Nevada stocks. Some are undoubtedly good, 
and new ones are undoubtedly coming into the market 
which are safe ; but how is one to know when promot- 
ers honest enough to voice their convictions say they 
are mostly veritablegambles ? But you can’t go wrong 
on any mine in Oregon—being financed by a reputable 
firm. I have traveled extensively in Oregon, on snow- 
shoes, on stages, and on horseback, and have particular- 
ly explored the Blue Mountain region of northeastern 
Oregon, which section has given birth within a few 
years to some prolific mines, producing about half 
Oregon’s three-million gold output for 1905. The big 
FE. and E. mine, near Bourn, is deeply developed, but 
there seems no let-up to the amount of work being 
done in exploring new ore bodies, and the ore reserve 
uncovered is remarkable both for its immensity and 
richness. The E. and E. is now a Standard Oil prop- 
erty, and easily stands at the head of the list of Oregon 
mines in matter of quantity of ore blocked out and 
ready for milling. 

The new Dixie Meadows mill of fifteen stamps is 
now pounding out gold from forty-dollar ore. This 
mine is near Prairie City 


out No. 6 the Blue Bird has five other veins well de- 
veloped which will pay handsome perennial profits. 
Across the creek and quite within speaking distance 
is the Red Boy, which has paid several millions, but is 
now closed through litigation. 

Fifteen miles to the west of the Blue Bird, and in 
the Cable Cove district, is agroup of properties former- 
ly known as the Valley Queen, but now known as the 
Ophir. This property is being financed by Wheeler 
& Company and developed by Mr. Gray, an expert 
miner who has had his training under the famous 
Heinze. The mining districts of east Oregon radiate 
from Sumpter like the spokes of a wheel, and all the 
mines are within cheap hauling distance to the Sumpter 
smelter. The Ophir is but fourteen miles distant and 
all down grade. I spent two days at this property in 
company with Mr. Gray and the four miners working 
there, and just for the sport of the thing our party 
went in on snow-shoes, an experience I will always 
enjoy remembering. 

Technically, the Ophir is, perhaps, but a prospect, 
but it now lacks only a mill to being a shipping mine ; 
for with a mill, the mine has ore reserves already 
blocked out of sufficient extent to produce $25,000 a 
month from the start. Most of the ore will run an 
average of twenty dollars. I broke off a rock the size 
of my head from one of the leads, and in the black- 
smith-shop crushed it to gravel, and then in a very 
few minutes panned out about two-thirds of a thimble- 
ful of fine gold. Of course the rock was picked, but 
there is plenty more, and, in the language of one of 
the miners, the “‘ blame mine is loaded with it.’’ The 
ore I panned would assay up in the thousands to the 
ton. 

The same skillful mining and honest, alert manage- 
ment of funds that has characterized the career of the 
Blue Bird management, and made it the splendid mine 
that I and every one else who has seen it know it to 
be, will make the Ophir a mine as great as any in our 
West. When Nature’s thermal waters deposited the 
Ophir riches she did not stop with enriching the rocks 
below the earth. The property covers some 200 
acres of mostly patented ground, and every rod is 
covered with giant pine forests—-and timbers are 
needed in mines. More than this, there is a splendid 
water supply which flows diametrically through the 
property. 

About one mile away, and elevated some 2,000 
feet, is a lake of forty acres, and of great depth, 
which supplies the stream—and we estimated that 
about a thousand gallons a second was going to waste. 
Wheeler & Co. a year ago conceived the idea of 
harnessing this vast quantity of unused water and 
making it do the work of steam and steam costs 
money where coal brings fifteen dollars a ton. 

They went about secur- 





and some dozen miles 
from the Standard mine, 
which is now equipped 
with a mill and will soon 
be treating its ores. The 
Badger mine has _in- 
creased its plant by ten 
stamps since I last visit- 
ed the section. The 
Badger has a_ 700-foot 
shaft with long drifts on 
each 100-foot level. The 
Cornucopia, the May- 
flower, the Gold Coin, the 
Sanger, the Sagamore, 
the Columbia, and the 
Baisley-Elkhorn mines 
have all either added to 
their milling equipment 
or have installed entirely 
new mills and concentrat- 
ing plants to handle the 
ores which have come to 
light as the zone of ex- 








ing water rights, and these 
are now theirs as well as 
the lake, and plans are 
now being perfected by 
Wheeler’s engineers to 
develop about 3,000 
horse - power _ electrical 
energy. A company has 
been formed and called 
the Cable Cove Power 
Company. Within a year 
this concern will be sup- 
plying power at low cost 
to all the mines in the 
Cable Cove district. 
What the power company 
means for the mines in 
this section is best illus- 
trated by the fact 
brought to my notice by 
Superintendent Gray, 
that within forty min- 
utes’ walk from the Ophir 
mill site over a_ million 








ploration widened. As 
we came down from the 
Cable Cove district we 
met four six-horse 
sledges carrying in the 
new machinery of the Independence mine, which 
when equipped will take rank with the list of mon- 
archs. 

Near the Independence the Columbia is getting 
ready to open up—a magnificent property fully de- 
veloped and equipped with most modern and complete 
machinery. It will not be long before the Blue Bird 
will give an account of itself, too, and enrich its promot- 
ers and stockholders beyond any dreams of affluence 
they may now indulge in. There is no finer milling 
and cyaniding plant in all Oregon, and there’s an even 
mile and a quarter of tunnels and drifts un ore in the 
mine. The power drills are at this writing in 3,000 
feet from the portal of the tunnel, and have cut five 
true fissure veins, and are hourly expected to inter- 
sect, the famous Sullivan lode, or vein No. 6. All 
the indications so significant to miners are present, 
and perhaps before this story is in print this big lode 
will be cut. 

When this vein is drifted upon from end to end 
there will be ore enough blocked out to make the Blue 
Bird the biggest mine, productively, in Oregon ; for, ac- 
cording to my own observations and the measurements 
of Mr. Wright, there is medium grade ore enough in 
this vein alone to measure up into the millions. With- 


LAKE BALDY, SOURCE OF THE CABLE COVE POWER COMPANY'S 
WATER SUPPLY. 


tons of ore averaging 
$11.90 a ton in gold is 
awaiting cheaper power 
to save the values. It’s 
surpassing strange why 
other men don’t think of these things; why they 
don’t appropriate nature’s gifts so lavishly strewn 
across the entire State! A well-equipped power 
plant, maintained as it is at no cost whatever, once 
it is running, is as profitable as a gold mine. What 
Oregon needs is a lot of men like Wheeler, of 
New York, or Wright, of Oregon, who seize oppor- 
tunities and do things. This type of man has made 
California what she is to-day, and California prob- 
ably never outmeasured Oregon in mineral supply, 
nor can she equal the wonderful natural aids so 
fully offered by nature to easily and cheaply mine the 
metals. 

If the reader is interested in mining investments he 
can at least write to Wheeler & Co., 32 Broadway, 
New York, for literature bearing upon mining in this 
State, and mention the author’s name if he will. 
Mr. Wright told me to-day that the Ophir stock had 
just been issued at eight cents a share, and that 
shortly they would issue stock of the Cable Cove 
Power Company. Surely Wheeler & Co.’s success 
with the Blue Bird will make these stocks go quick- 
ly, and I expect when I visit this section next sum- 
mer—as I intend to—the Ophir will be a very great 
mine. 
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«= King Colton and the New York Cotton Exchange 


By Gilson Willcts, special correspondent for Leslic’s Weekly 














HUNDRED MEN, more or less, are massed around 
a brass-railed ring, all shouting figures. You 
who stand in the visitors’ gallery, looking down and 
listening, hear the battle-cry of the New York Cotton 
Exchange. The shouting dealers and brokers on the 
floor are warriors of the field of the cloth of cotton. 
They are soldiers of King Cotton, and cotton it is 
that they are buying and selling. 

Every few minutes a bell rings, calling attention 
thus to a blackboard on which is posted the latest 
quotation, or cotton price, from Liverpool. In such 
matters it is as if the Liverpool and New York cotton 
exchanges were on opposite sides of the same street 

such is the magic of the ocean cable. With each 
ring of the bell there is more shouting, then friendly 
smiles, and a scribbling on little pads. Such is life 
five and a half days a week around that brass rail 
the cotton ** pit.”’ 

There is a cotton exchange in New Orleans, but 
the one in New York is far the older and larger, 
and is the real capital of the cotton kingdom in Amer- 
ica—a kingdom wherein 11,000,000 persons in the 
South depend for bread upon the growth of the white, 
fluffy staple. The New York Cotton Exchange is, we 
may say, the congress of the cotton business world in 
this country, for the exchange makes many of the im- 
portant laws that govern the trade. 

Thirty-six years ago the New York Cotton Exchange 
came into being. To-day its thirty-sixth president is 
Walter C. Hubbard. 

What does the exchange do for the cotton trade ? 
It adjusts controversies between its members ; it es- 
tablishes just principles in the cotton trade ; it main- 
tains uniformity in cotton rules ; it fixes standards of 
classification ; it disseminates useful information about 
cotton ; it decreases local risks attendant upon the 
business ; it promotes the cotton trade of New York, 
and it makes provision for widows and families of 
deceased members. 

So well has the Cotton Exchange achieved all its 
objects, so great has become the volume of business 
transactions on the floor, so thorough has been the suc- 
cess of the organization in every department, that now 
the present building is to be enlarged——an adjoining 
site having been purchased for the purpose. There 
will then be more needed floor space for members and 
more needed private rooms for officers and commit- 
tees. 

The superintendent of this palace of the cotton king 
is William V. King, whose duty it is to attend to the 
thousand and one details of business as conducted by 
the Cotton Exchange and as prescribed in the by-laws 
and rules. It is Mr. King who informally, on the spot, 
sometimes decides disputes as to “‘ offers’’ and ‘‘ac- 
ceptances ’’ and ‘‘ withdrawals,’’ especially in ‘‘ fu- 
tures.’’ H_- is a kind of umpire in cotton on the game 
as played on the floor of the exchange. Cases of dis- 
pute, however, on any subject that cannot be settled 
on the spot are referred to the particular committee 
having such matters in charge. Three times a day 
the superintendent gives the “‘ public call’’ for pur- 
chase or sale of cotton for future delivery. Twice a 
day he posts on the bulletin-board the bidding price for 
each ‘*‘ month’’ dealt in. When a member dies, it is 
the superintendent who issues the order for the half- 
masting of the exchange flag, posts an obituary no- 
tice, and grants the privilege to hold a memorial meet- 
ing on the floor. 

Then there is the very important inspection bureau, 
under the supervision of the warehouse and delivery 
committee of the exchange—a fund being set aside 
for such inspection service. The committee passes 
upon all applications for licenses for warehousemen, 
assistant inspectors, weighers, samplers, truck owners, 
lighter owners, and head menders of cotton. Em- 
ployés of the bureau weigh and sample and examine 
cotton to make sure that it is ‘‘sound and merchanta- 
ble.”’ These inspectors, weighers, samplers, are the 
eyes of the cotton trade in New York. It is their 
duty to find *‘ false’’ cotton and ‘‘ fraudulently pack- 
ed’’ cotton—that is, bales containing foreign sub- 
stances ; water-packed bales ; bales containing dam- 
aged or inferior cotton in the middle of the bale and 
having no outward indication of such interior damage 
or inferiority. When bales contain over five pounds 
of sand, seed, or “‘ gin-fall,’’ they are rejected. When 
mixed-packed cotton is in a bale, the whole is deemed 
of the grade of the poorer quality. The charge for 
this inspection service is twenty-five cents a bale, and 
a bale must weigh not less than 300 pounds to be 
** merchantable.’’ 

To show the importance of this inspection bureau 
throughout the cotton world, I quote from the last an- 
nual report of the exchange: ‘* Your board desires to 
call attention to the fact that the quantity of cotton 
submitted to the inspection bureau by shippers and 
spinners all over the country for decision as regards 
class and staple has largely increased, and that more 
and more contracts for delivery to American mills con- 
tain the clause, ‘Subject to the decision of the classi- 
fication committee of the New York Cotton Exchange.’ 
This is gratifying at a time when the New York cot- 
ton market is so frequently called an unnatural cotton 
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market. It also bears witness to the fact that the 
honest, capable, and efficient work of our classification 
committee is being appreciated. ’’ 

How does one become a cotton warrior, and how 
acquire the privilege of joining in that battle-cry at 
the Cotton Exchange ? Good character, some money, 
and two friends who are already members of the ex- 
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change are necessary. Call this organization a club— 
Cotton Club, if you will; for the admission to mem- 
bership is a procedure analogous to that of joining any 
first-class social club. And a very exclusive club is 
this Cotton Club. Rigid requirements, more rigid than 
those of any other exchange, as to character and finan- 
cial position account for the success of the exchange 
from the beginning. 

The membership is limited to 450—the members 
being widely scattered in this country and in England, 
France, Germany, and wherever, in fact, people are 
engaged in the cotton industry. To become one of the 
450 you must secure a ‘“‘seat’’ by transfer, such 
transfers being available through decease of a member 
or by resignation, or vacancy resulting from any cause. 
New members a year ago were paying $10,000 each 
for such a “‘seat.’’ But recently a new member paid 
$23,500. Also, new members pay $500 initiation fee, 
and all members pay $75 annual dues. From these 
fees and dues and from rentals for offices in the build- 
ing the exchange derives the revenue for its main- 
tenance. 

To get this privilege of making $15 or $7.50 for 
each *‘round”’ transaction in cotton, you must submit 
to an inquisition such as your social club or your Shrine 

















MR. ATWOOD VIOLETT, OF THE FIRM OF ATWOOD 
VIOLETT & CO. 


never dreamed of. You must turn your business and 
personal past and present inside out—after you have 
been proposed by one member, seconded by one or two 
members, ‘‘posted’’ for ten days on the floor, and 
been recommended, by the membership committee, 
for election, to the board of managers. 

You must state whether you have ever failed in 
business, and how much you failed for, and give satis- 
factory evidence that you settled in full with your 
creditors. It should be noted here that the Cotton 
Exchange reported last year the failure of cnly one of 
its members, who promptly settled in full. You must 
tell how much money you are worth, and describe 
the nature of your finances—whether cash on paper, 
whether available or tied up in real estate, etc. 

You must tell the exact condition of your health, 
just as you would to the examining physician of an in- 
surance company. For a membership in the Cotton 
Exchange includes a kind of life-insurance policy. 
That is, there is a gratuity fund, in charge of Trustee 
Otto Arens, and heirs of a deceased member receive a 
gratuity of from $1,000 to $5,000, according to the age 
and length of time the departed was a member of the 
exchange. 

And having become a member of this Cotton Club, 
you must not smoke on the floor during business hours; 
nor may you bet nor offer to bet at any time in that 
building. And if you publish any kind of misleading 
advertisement —such as would bring discredit upon the 
business of dealers or brokers in cotton, or on the ex- 
change itself—you will be expelled. 

The exchange is particularly proud of its rule as to 
the binding nature of contracts for future delivery, 
which reads, ‘‘ shall be binding and of full force and 
effect until quantity and qualities of cotton specified in 
such contracts shall have been delivered and price 
specified shall have been paid.’ The rule further 
states that no contract may be made with any stipula- 
tion or understanding that the terms of such contract 
are not to be fulfilled in every respect in accordance 
with the by-laws of the Cotton Exchange. 

When we say cotton is king, what do we mean? 
Cotton was once king of the crops. It is so no longer. 
Wheat is now enthroned. Though the cotton crop for 
last year was 13,654,029 bales (Cotton Exchange fig- 
ures), the wheat crop of the year exceeded the cotton 
crop, in value, by more than one hundred million dol- 
lars. But wise men say that King Wheat is a pre- 
tender temporarily crowned, and that cotton will soon 
again resume rightful place as king of the crops. The 
world depends upon this country for clothes. Clothes 
mean principally cotton. It is natural, then, since this 
country is the principal grower of cotton, that our most 
valuable agricultural export should becotton. Of cot- 
ton we have practically a monopoly ; and it is the only 
crop of which we have such monopoly ; and it is, in- 
deed, the only staple crop of which any nation has 
anything approaching a monopoly. Then there’s the 
still growing trade in the far East. How may that 
trade ultimately help to reseat cotton as king? Mr. 
Wu Ting-Fang, as minister at Washington, said: ‘‘If 
every Chinaman in China should add one inch to his 
shirt-tail, this alone would consume the whole Ameri- 
can cotton crop.”’ 

These are some of the reasons why cotton is des- 
tined to be again king in an agricultural sense. Also 
they are reasons why the cotton-grower will flourish 
and be in fact the most prosperous farmer in America. 
Already the signs point out this destiny for King Cot- 
ton. The growers of the cotton belt, in the last two 
years alone, could have paid the national debt with 
the money received in payment for the cotton crops. 
And in the last five years, in the South—behold all the 
new farm buildings, all the new banks (double the 
number of five years ago), all the new schools filled 
with farmers’ children, and all the buying of new 
farm tools and machinery! All this prosperity is the 
result of the rise in the price of cotton from six cents 
to ten cents. 

Meantime, when we say King Cotton, we mean that 
cotton is king, not of the crops, but of the textile in- 
dustries. We allude to Fall River in the North, and 
to Pelzer or some other cotton-mill town in the South, 
rather than to the cotton belt. For cotton is first in 
textile manufacture, first in amount of capital invest- 
ed, first in value of product, and first in number of 
operatives employed, the number being twice that of 
the hands in wool or silk manufacture. These are 
facts about cotton which have much to do with that 
battle-cry of the warriors at the New York Cotton 
Exchange. 

Speculators, seeing money-making chances in cot- 
ton in recent years, have been taking a more and 
more active hand in the game. In 1904 cotton sky- 
highed to seventeen cents. In January of 1905 it 
was down to seven cents. In December it was up to 
twelve cents. It must be pointed out that the cotton- 
growers themselves took a hand in the game, to put 
the price up to ten or eleven cents, and to keep it 
there. In 1902 cotton brought more than ten cents 
for the first time in thirteen years. The growers 
perceived then that the difference between six cents 

Cortinued on page 307. 
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NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE, IN WHICH SCENES OF WILD EXCITEMENT 
OCCURRED WHEN COTTON RECENTLY ROSE TO 18 CENTS PER POUND. 


Muller, 
| Business Chances Abroad. 


«RANK G. ROBINS & CO., of Havana, 
desire to purchase from American 
mills the following goods: Men’s light- 


So the growers convened and decided | weight undershirts, plain, fancy, solid 
| that they must market their cotton in| colers, and especially open work. 


Lisle 


future more intelligently, and that to do | thread, full-fashioned hose and lace hose. 


so they must watch the cotton market, 
and that to do both these things they 
must organize. So they formed them- 
selves into the Southern Cotton Growers’ 
Association, and, like a trust, said: “‘ Ten 
And yet the 


complex and are seldom understood by 
cotton-growers. The farmers, as a gen- 
eral rule, know little about the details. 
The brokers, however, are men whose 
honesty is rarely questioned ; they take 
the samples to their offices and there 
classify the cotton, and offer the farmer 
the prices ordered by telegraph from the 
New York Cotton Exchange or from 
Liverpool. 

All this has direct bearing upon the 
fact that the figures on the blackboard 
in the New York Cotton Exchange to-day 
show cotton going, and going at between 
The cotton- 
growers of the South have, indeed, much 
to do with the battle-cry of the warriors 
around that brass rail in the New York 


| tion. 


|for flour, 
provisions, canned goods, hardware, and | 


| Light-weight hosiery of every descrip- 
Printed lawns, percales, drills, and 
calicoes generally. 
\VICE - CONSUL DOUGHERTY, of 
Freetown, reports that notwith- 
standing the lack of ocean facilities with 
the United States, Sierra Leone shows 
marked increase in importations from 
this country. He writes that the demand 
lumber, kerosene, tobacco, 


drugs is increasing. 


ao 


REIGHT 


European ports, and Consul O’Hare, 
of Montevideo, says there is a chance for 
Americans to sell all kinds of building 
material. Cut stone, marble, and cement 
are as much in demand as structural 
steel and hardware. ‘There is a building 
boom there and English and Belgian 
firms will reap the profit if our makers 
are not awake. School furniture and 


headquarters of his Majesty King Cotton. supplies are also in demand. 
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{[NOTICE.—Subscribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at 
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and all communications are treated confidentially. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be in- 
closed, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
All inquiries should be addressed to “ Jasper,’’ 
Financial Editor LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth 
Avenue, New York.] 
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| have not only its sewing- 


| have been prosperous because we have 
been, and still are, the greatest of all 
creative nations. No other people in 
the world can, or does, create new and 
additional wealth as rapidly as we in the 
United States are doing, and bid fair to 
do for years tocome. We produce real 
wealth. It comes from the soil in our 
magnificent crops of cereals, cotton, hay, 
potatoes, and fruits. Weconsume on the 
most liberal scale, and yet we produce 
so much that our exports every month 
run up into the millions and tens of mil- 
lions of dollars. No other nation pro- 
duces so much of the useful and valuable 
metals and minerals as we do. This 
constant outpour of new wealth makes 
us, and keeps us, rich. It provides us 
with the means not only for sustenance 
and support, but for the purchase of 
luxuries on a scale that is the wonder of 
all the world. The humblest home must 
machine, but 
It must have 


its parlor organ or piano. 


| its carpets or rugs and its lace curtains. 


Meat must be on the table as often as it 
can be eaten. 

Workingmen, who know something of 
the life their fellow-workers live in other 
countries, realize that there is a great 
gulf between them and the foreign 
horny-handed son of toil. I visited the 
homes of workingmen in England, Ger- 
many, Austria, and France, and found 
that meat was upon the table sometimes 
but once a week; seldom as often as 
once a day. Floors were bare, the win- 
dows uncurtained, the hours of toil were 
long, luxuries were absent, and neces- 
sities sparingly supplied. The Old World 
is full of consumers. The New World is 
full of producers. The workman in the 

| old country who enters upon a life of toil 
in youth expects to continue it until he 
totters to his grave. He anticipates 
nothing better for his children or his 
children’s children. In_ this country 
every workman hopes some day to have 
an interest in a business of his own. He 
sends his children to school or to college, 
and mentally promises himself that they 
shall fill a higher and a better station 
than was open to their father. 

The abundant wealth of our people has 
| naturally led to an ambition on all sides 
to accumulate riches. Not so much be- 
cause of a desire to save, as because of 
a desire to spend. The abundance of 
money, the widespread prosperity, the 
desire for luxuries, comforts, and enjoy- 
ments, all stimulate a passion for gain, 
which means a passion for gambling. 
And so the whole country is moved by a 
1 spirit of speculation. This spirit is felt 
in the Stock Exchange in the purchase of 
two or three million shares a day, in the 
craze for copper and other mining stocks, 
in widespread real-estate speculations all 
over the country, in the grain and cotton 
market—everywhere where commodities 
can be bought and sold on a venture. As 
| President Hepburn, of the Chase National 
Bank, says in an interesting article, ‘‘ The 
whole country has been expanding, de- 
veloping, speculating.’’ We have passed | 
| through similar experiences, and they 

| have always culminated in the same way. 

The fabric of speculation has been built | 
| so high that ultimately it has become 
top-heavy and fallen with a crash. 

The persistent tightness of money for 
the past six months—an unusually pro- 
tracted period—is one of the strongest 
warnings of possible dangers. Specula- 
tion feeds on money. 
it must stop. Just now the whole world 
needs funds. Japan, which has almost 
exhausted its resources to maintain its 
credit, still waits to borrow. 
whose colossal losses in the recent war 
stagger human comprehension, needs 








where to get it, unless on payment of 
exorbitant rates of interest. Every 
great nation in Europe, realizing that a 
war cloud hovers over the situation, is 


its army and navy, and adding to its gold | 
reserves. Meanwhile, our railroad and | 





unwonted degree by our wonderful pros- 
| perity, are offering their securities to the 
public to an amount aggregating almost 
$1,000,000,000. The billion-dollar Steel 
Trust, in spite of its impressive reports 
of earnings and surplus, proposes to issue 


in four years its bonded indebtedness. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad is about to 
issue $10,000,000 in car trusts, to cover 





Russia, | 


| $300,000,000 more, and does not know | 


accumulating more stores, strengthening | 


industrial enterprises, stimulated to an | 


| the purchase of new equipment, and | 


| $15,000,000 to finance the construction of 
an adequate water supply. 

Every great railroad, and nearly all 
the great industrial corporations, are 
eager for loans. All report tremendous 
earnings, and the necessity for expand- 
ing faster than their finances will per- 
mit. Are these corporations going too 
fast? Are they spending too much 
| money and putting too much “* water’’ 
in their securities? The report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would 
indicate as much, for it shows that in 
1896 our railroads were capitalized at 
$59,610 per mile, while in 1904 this had 
heen increased to $64,265 per mile, and 
that there is nothing to show but 
‘“ water ’’ for this very heavy increase. 
Meanwhile dividends have also been in- 
creasing, simply because the great rail- 
road combines in the past five years have 
so eliminated competition that they have 
been able, by a delicate readjustment of 
rates, to increase the income of the rail- 
roads $100,000,000 per annum. The 
long-suffering public proposes to suffer 
no longer. Hence, the earnest agitation 
for governmental control of railroad 
rates, and hence the proposed cut in 
rates which the Western railroads are 
already advocating. Out of this public 
antagonism to the corporations, because 
of the greed of the latter, comes the 
sweeping demand for atwo-cents-per-mile 
passenger rate on railroads throughout 
the East and West. State after State 
is taking up this popular demand, and it 
is not difficult to foresee that the time is 
rapidly approaching when this rate will 
be made in almost every State in the 
Union. 

Those of us who recall the period of 
suffering and bankruptcy through which 
the railroads of this country passed less 
than a quarter of a century ago can 
realize what may happen again if the 
competition between certain great rail- 
way interests leads once more to the 
over-construction of railways, to ruinous 
cuts in rates, and reduction in earnings. 
This warfare is proceeding, especially on 








the Pacific coast, and comes at a most 
inopportune time, when the temper of 
the people is decidedly antagonistic to 
railway corporations, and when legisla- 
tive bodies are all disposed to take the 
popular side. Is the sunlight of pros- 
perity so brilliant that it blinds our eyes 
to a realization of approaching dangers ? 
It may be a pessimistic utterance, but I 
am prepared to say that I believe the 
man who lives ten years, perhaps five 
years, longer will find a large number of 
our railroads going through such an ex- 
perience as the Cincinnati, Hamilton and 
Dayton, and Pére Marquette are now 
passing. The decision of the United 
States Supreme Court that criminal cor- 
porations must give testimony, even if it 
is of an incriminating nature, will give 
a new impetus to the widely prevalent 
demand for corporate investigation. 
When this investigation touches our 
great railroads it will begin to uncover 
the wretched and wicked work of some 
of our greatest railroad financiers. The 
sources of their sudden acquisition of 
wealth will be disclosed, and the secrets 
of many a scandalous deal will be brought 
to light. 

At such a juncture the failure, or 
partial failure, of one or more of our 
great crops might be the decisive factor 
which would change the entire situation. 
The collapse of speculation in the copper 


_ market, or a ruinous decline in commodi- 


ty prices, or the failure of over-expanded 
financial institutions, which are all among 
the possibilities in an era of wide specu- 
lation, might do infinite harm to the 
entire country. None cf these things, I 
trust, will come to pass, but it is the 
wise man who looks ahead for unexpected 
troubles and prepares to meet them. And 
I speak these words of caution because 
it is not yet too late to take the conserva- 
tive side of things, to call a halt on over- 
speculation, and to strengthen our credit 
instead of straining it by undue, and, for 
the most part, unnecessary expansion. 
Until we have a better outlook in the 


Continued on page 309, 
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For chops, steaks, 
cutlets, etc.,add to 
the gravy one or 
two tablespoonsful of 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


before pouring it over the 
meat. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agts., N. Y. 


To Watch Public Officials. 


T IS NOT a pleasant nora flattering 

reflection upon our existing systems 
of government, nor upon the spirit per- 
vading the public service, that, after 
electing men to posts of duty and re- 
sponsibility, and granting them a gener- 
ous recompense for their work, we must 
go, as we are constantly doing, to the 
trouble and expense of engaging private 
agencies to watch our public officials and 
see that they do their duty. This is 
what the Citizens’ Union of New York 
proposes to do, through its bureau of 
research just established. This bureau 
is designed to look after the workings of 
the county and borough governments, to 
keep a watchful eye upon the adminis- 
tration and administrative officials in 
every department, and to offer criticism 
and suggestion when such seem to be 
needed in the interests of economy, prog- 
ress, and reform The idea is to be 
helpful and constructive, and not merely 
critical, and to this end the co-operation 
of public officials will be sought and 
every encouragement given to the effi- 
cient and faithful. The plan is admi- 





LESLIE 


able, and since such work must be done, it 
cannot be done under better direction than 
that of the Citizens’ Union, which operates 
on a Sstrictiy non-partisan basis and for 
unselfish purposes. We cannot see why 
such strong organizations as the Union 
League and the Republican Club, and 
also the city churches, should not give 
hearty support, and co-operation when 
possible, to the Citizens’ Union in the 
valuable service it has thus undertaken 
toward the improvement of our civic life. 
We are in no danger whatever of get- 
ting too much help of the kind which the 
union proposes to render, and every good 


citizen, whether a member of that or- 
ganization or not, should give to this 
effort his encouragement and earnest 


support. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 308. 

money market, and a spirit of greater | 

conservatism all around, we musé expect 

to have 


sharp and sudden fluctuation, with a 
tendency to liquidation and to lower 
prices. 


“E.,”” Jacksonville, Ill: 1. N.Y. Ontario and 
Western, which paid last year 1 1-2 per cent., and 
which has a valuable anthracite business, looks hke 
one of the cheapest of the low-priced railroad 
stocks, though a coal strike might affect it adversely 
te mporarily. 2. Tam unable ac curately to udvise. 

L. A..’’ New Orleans, La.: I would pay no atten- 
tion to the co-called ‘confidential letter ” received 
from the New York so-called “ broker.’””’ You would 


a sensitive market subject to | 
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Great Britain’s Trade With Us. 


IN THE last fiscal year Great Britain 

bought goods from the United States 
worth $580,000,000 and sold to us $191,- 
000,000 worth. Notwithstanding the 
large volume of imports from this coun- 
try into the United Kingdom, there was 
a decline compared with the preceding 
years, the decline being principally in 
food-stuffs. What we received from 
Great Britain were mainly manufactured 
articles. The imports from and the ex- 


| ports to the British colonies vary less 


do much better, if you want d to engage inamining | 


bonds of a mine that has 
Mogollon or Sierra Con., 
and which gives a stock bonus with each bond. The 
bond represents a mortgage on the property. The 
stock the “ broker’’ offers you in his “ confidential 
letter ’’ may have any amount of bonds ahead of it, 
and if the enterprise should fail to succeed the bonds 
would own the property and you would own the 
stoc k. This would probé ab!v be worthless. 

“Mining Investment,” Utica: I understand that 
notice has been given by the Mogcllon Gold and Cop- 
per Mining Company that their offer of a bonus of 
50 per cent. of stock with their bonds at par will be 
withdrawn on the 30th of April, and before that 
date if the small balance of bonds remaining unsold 
should be disposed of meanwhile. Recent reports 
from this property have been extremely interesting 
aud encouraging. It is reported that Mr. Walsh, 
the famous millionaire king of the Cripple Creek 
district, Colorado, is negotiating for one of the 
mines adjoining the Mogollon properties. If this 
should prove to be correct it would give a boom to 
the Mogollon camp. 

““Iee’’: 1. They are not members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. I would pay little attention to 
what they say. 2. Greene Copper is one of the most 
famous and successful copper mines in the world. 
Greene Gold is a gold placer mine in Mexico, which 
paid dividends for a brief period and then suddenly 
discontinued them as alleged because of floods which 
interfered with the working of the property. There 


speculation, to buy the 
good prospects, like the 


has been considerable contention regarding the real | 


value of this property. Greene Gold-Silver is mainly 
a silver proposition regarding which a very favor- 
able prospectus has been issued. 
dominated by Colonel Greene, whose success in de- 
veloping the Greene copper property gave him wide 
sprez ad reputation. 

W. S.,”’ Oshawa, Ont.: 1. 
Stock or Consolidated exchange will buy or sell 
mining stocks fora client. 2. Not members of theex- 
changes, but appear to be coing a considerable busi- 
ness in mining shares. The capital of Dominion 
Copper is $5,000,000 in shares of $1 each, but the 
shareholders have just directed that the capital 
hereafter shall be 500,000 shares at $10. The stock 
is being turned in accordingly for exchange on this 
basis. It is understcoa that valuable rights are 
shortly to be extended to shareholders of record. 4. 
Par value, under the new arrangement, will be $10. 
5. The stock has ranged in price this year from 
7-16 to 1-2. 6. L regard it as one of the cheapest of 
the copper stocks. It is in the hands of strong 
parties who are adding largely toits smelting capac- 
ity, and who, if the present high price of copper 
continues, say they can make it another Granby. 
Of course yourun chances in all mining enterprises. 

_ B. C.,’"” Montana: 1. I would not sacrifice 
my Central Leather. It is the belief that a strong 
pool is in control of the property and intends to ad- 
vance the common on the first favorable opportuni- 
ty. 2. Yes. 3. Ina fluctuating market it is always 
safe 
buying the stock back on a decline, 


Any member of the 


though, of 


All of these are | 





to take a small profit a: d run the chance of | 


course, the market may run away from you if condi- | 


tions are favorable, but the profit you have secured 
cannot be taken from you, and it might take the 
place of aloss. 4. It is always safe to fix a price at 
which your broker may sell. 
judge as to what you regard as a fair profit. A 
friend of mine who had 
Traction common at 10 had left an order with his 
broker to sell it at 13 whenever it reached that price. 
After the recent decision of the Supreme Court the 
stock jumped to 13, and the following day, when this 
decision was found to be adverse to the property, it 
began to slump toward 5, but my friend secured his 
profit just the same. 

A-Z.,’’ Englewood, N. J.: 1. N. Y. Transporta- 
tion, | am told, has had a very good year in spite of 
the recent fire loss, though the experiments with an 

electric gasoline coach for Fifth Avenue traffic have 
not achieved their expected success. Some day 
this problem will be worked out, I believe, with 
great advantage to the property. 2. Havana Tobac- 
co has suffered from a poor crop in one season and 
rainy weather in another, and because of this fact 
| some have disposed of their holdings. Ultimately, 
| the property should pull out. It might be well to 
wait for a reaction before buying. 3. Col. Southern 
2d preferred is regarded by many as a promising 
stock. The management is inthe hands of those 
who have considerable influence in Wall Street, and 
they are talking of higher Lrices in i 
Texas Pacific run3 through a territory which is 
being constantly bu lt up. The earnings of the 
road have been largely diverted to the upbuilding of 
the property, which was physically in very bad con- 
dition a few years ago. The Missouri Pacific, the 
parent Gould concern, is a heavy holder of Texas 
Pacific stock, and expects to profit some day by 
divideads which may be declared on the latter. 5. 
Dividends can be declared by the directors of a cor- 
poration at any meeting called for that purpose. 6. 
After a period of decline there is always danger on 
the short side. 7. I do not believe it would be wise 
for Railway Steel Spring to increase the dividends 
on the common in view of the increasing competi- 
tion it is meeting, and the fact that the business is, 
like the iron trade, subject to great fluctuations. 
“EE. B.,”” New York: 1. I am told that 
are quite low, and that this is the fault large'y of 
the management of the International Paper Com- 
pany in not making an agreement of some kind with 
its competitors. While these low prices prevail the 





spring. 4. | 


prices | 


You must be your own | 


bought Chicago Union , 


earnings of the company can hardly show much im- | 


provement. I see little prospect of dividends on In- 
ternational Paper common in view of the require- 


ments of the bonded debt and of the preferred | 


stock. 2. A friend who has made a very careful 
study of B. R. T. believes that it is one of the great- 
est traction properties in the country, 
heavy bonded debt and capital. The growing oppo- 


City causes apprehension among those who are 
largely in control of these interests. 
pretty nearly from the inside is to the effect that 
Amalgamated Copper is to be put on an 8 per cent. 
basis shortly. When the stock sold 30 points lower 
I advised my readers that the dividend rate was to 
be advanced to 6 per cent. That was a good time to 
have bought it. 4. I have little doubt that Consoli- 
dated Gas earnings are abundant to pay, even at the 
price of 80 cents per 1,000, the regular 8 per cent. divi- 
dends. 
do not know, for they are not accustomed to taking 
any one into their confidence. I would not sacrifice 
the stock. 5. I believe that Union Pacific will ulti- 
mately sell considerably higher, either on the dis- 
tribution of a part of its surplus, or valuable rights. 
6. The condition of the coal and iron industry is just 
now the subject of considerable anxiety. For that 
reason speculation is not turning in the direction of 
coal and iron stocks. 7. Unless a strike in the an- 
, thracite coal mines occurs, Reading is favorably re- 
garded in view of its tremendous earnings. 


Continued on page 310 


3. Information | 


in spite of its | 


than $4,000,000, the imports to the col- 
onies aggregating $584,000,000 and the 
exports $587,793,000. The value of 
materials purchased from the United 
States is about equal to that purchased 
from all the British colonies. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from page 309. 

eS hiladelphia, Penn.: I can get no rating. 

* Jersey” The statement was an inadvertence. 
The firm is regularly enrolled as a member and in 
good standing. 

“L.,”” Brooklyn, N.Y.: A firm of a similar name is 
a member of the Stock Exchange, but not the firm 
reported by you. I can get no rating. 

P.,”” Chicago, Ill.: I have no doubt as to the high 
standing of the Cleveland savings institution to 
which you refer. Its rating is very high. 

“K.,”’ East Hartford, Conn.: I know very little 
about the conce rn, as its securities are not listed on 
the exchanges. I do not recommend the bond as a 
afe investment. 

“P.,”’ Plattsburg, N. Y.: I am unable to obtain a 
report regarding the property, and little is known 
of it on our exchanges. Other properties, I believe, 
he ave greater me rit. 

“ K.,”’ Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
edge of the properties. 
are numerous, and have ne 
from any one of them. 

A. M.,”’ New York: 
be small, I understand. 
the property as iti 
sac rifice my shares 

*1.,’’ Seranton, Penn,: 
ly about the properties, 
told that the concern does a large busines 
noc omplaints from its customers. 

*M. S.,” Albany, N. ¥.: The Manual of Statistic 
Cc ompany, 25 West Broadway, New York. publishes 
the ““ Manual of Statistics,’’ which I recommend a 
a re ady book of reference for investors 

‘F.,”’ Morton Grove, Ill: 1. A man who “can- 
not afford to speculate ’’ ought to keep entirely out 
of the stock market, and particularly out of the 
mining market. 2. Not for one who “cannot afford 
to, ar. ™ 

. E.S.,”’ Boston: Michigan has ranged in price 
thins year from 13 to171-2. It is increasing its out- 
put of copper, and has fair prospects, though I am 
inclined to believe that most copper stocks are get- 


I have no personal know!l- 
I understand their clients 
ver heard complaints 
The preferred issue is to 
Ve ry little is known about 
remotely situated. I would not 
at this time. 

1 know nothing personal- 
and have no rating. Iam 
3, and have 


| ting a little high. 


compels | 





m led 
and 
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| 000. 


| of money. 


| ber of bonds pay 6 per cent., 


sary with each 
Other- 


Tico,”’ Baltimore: It will be nece 
inquiry for you to repeat your pseudonym. 


wise it would be difficult for me to recall it. Re- 
member that my correspondence is exceedingly 
he avy 


“D. .” Oneida, N. Y.: I believe you might find it 
difficult to realize on your stock if you put your 
money in the concern to which you refer. In case 
of an emergency it might be necessary to make a 
sale, and that could only be done, probably, 
siderable sacrifice. 

“Investor,’”’ Montreal: I regard it is as safe as 
most stocks of that character. Its earnings show a 
large surplus over dividend requirements. How 
generally traction stocks will be affected by the 
growing demand for municipal control of such 
utilities remains to be seen. 

*R.,’’ New York City : The Douglas Copper Com- 
pany has extensive properties, including mines, 
coal and timber lands, and has a capital of $3,000,- 
It has done considerable development work, 
and is now in the way, I am told, of making excellent 

earnings. If the present price of copper continues, 
it ought to become a very productive property. 

*M.,” Philadelphia: The Chicago traction 
franc hise *s were not wiped out. They have run out, 
for the most part, and have not been renewed, so 
that when a decision to that effect was rendered all 
the stocks suffered severely, though the chances are 
that the slump carried them too far, and that in- 
siders, as usual, picked them up at the lowest 
prices. The franchise of the Toledo Company is 
still Ber od. 

Altoona 
is arc yur d par, the 
and T. first 4°, are 


Penn.: The .and Q. joint 
E rie *. t gener: nal : s, or the M. K. 

illexcellent bonds I think very 
well of the Oregon Short Line guaranteed refund- 
ing 4s, selling aré sede %, and T still believe the To- 
ledo, St. Louis and Western 4s, selling around 84 or 
85, are meritorious. 2. The last dividend on South- 
ern Pacific preferred was paid January 15th, 3 1-2 
ach ce nt. 

’ Manchester, N. H.: If any one can find out 
wha = the New York Central interests are trying to 
do with the Rutland Railroad he might make a lot 
I believe the Rutland property, properly 
handled, can be made worth a great deal more, and 
I believe it would have advanced before this if the 
powers that be were not quite willing to see it sell 
at lower prices. The inference has been that they 
have been picking it up. 

‘Z.,”” Washington; I know of no first-class gilt- 


| edged bond that would net you five or six per cent. 


Gilt-edged securities yield about 4 per cent. A num- 

but are not regarded 
as in the investment class. Ame rican Ice Securities 
6s pay better than 6 per cent., but this is an indus- 
trialissue. Some of the preferre d railroad stocks, 
like the Southern Pacific preferred, net about 6 per 
cent. and are favorably regarded. 

* Quotation,”’ Philadelphia: One of the handiest 
little 
stocks and bonds, with the opening, highest, and 
last prices on the New York Stock Exchange for 
each month, is issued by Zimmerman & Forstkay, 
members of the New York Stock Exchange, 9-11 
Wall Street, New York. Copy for February will be 
sent you without charee if you will write them and 
mention LESLIE’S WEEKLY, inclosing a two-cent 
stamp. 

** Dominion,”” Annapolis: Announcement is made 
by the Dominion Copper Company that the 5,000,000 
shares, par value $1 each, are to be changed to 500,- 
000 sharesat$l0 each Thisis preliminary toan issue 
of bonds, with valuab'- rights to the shareholders. 
The stock has recently snown considerable strength. 
Adjoining the Granby, the Dominion has exte.sive 
copper properties, and, with adequate smelting 
facilities, can make excellent earnings. Many re- 
gard it as one of the cheapest of the ey oe stocks. 

M.,”’ Somerville, N. J.: Obviously, I could not 
categorically answer such a long list of i Bae re- 
garding so many properties in the brief space 
allotted me. All of the stocks to which you allude 
are very low-priced, are non-assessable, and are a 
good way from dividends. Strong men are behind 
Dominion Copper, and I believe will eventually de- 
velop the property on a profitable basis, unless the 
price of copper should sericusly decline. 

| also is a good property, with a vigorous manage- 
ment, and possibilities of dividends if the present 
rate of earnings continues. It is not always wise to 
buy very low-priced stocks, unless you have special 
ee favorable to them. 
” Elmira, N. Y.: The Colonial Trust Com- 
pany, o Pittsburg, Penn., pays 4 per cent. com- 
| pound interest on deposits, and receives them by 
| mail. Its officers include many men of the highest 
standing in the business world. The contract 
which this company makes to pay a certain amount 
of cash to depositors at the end of a stipulated 
period, on the endowment insurance plan, is very 
interesting, and enables one to start a fund for the 
education of a child, or the future support of a de- 
pendant, on a very simple and successful plan. I 
advise you to drop a line to the Colonial Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Penn., and ask for a copy of its 
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*V.,” Perrysville, O.: 1. Everything depends 
upon the honesty and skill of the management. I 
hardly believe the investment is gilt-edged. 2. The 
valuation per mile is extremely high, and the suc- 
cess of the road must oome upon the competition 
from the steam railways. 3. I regard the Mogollon 
Gold and Copper Company’ m4 bonds as an excellent 
speculation if one wants to go into a mining prop- 
erty. The bonus of 50 per cent. in stock, if the 
property is worth anything, ought eventually to be 
worth as much as the bonds, and possibly a great 
deal more. If the holder could sell the stock, and 
keep the bonds as an investment, and have the lat- 
ter clear profit, he ought to be satisfied. I do not 
say that this will be the outcome, but it is what the 
owners of the property believe can be done. They 
are “y - of e xce llent re euceene. 

. &.,”" Massachusetts: I have often said 
that 7 no one but the inside c BAA. dare predict 
what the Metropolitan Street Railway crowd will 
do. An effort is being made to uncover the some- 
what remarkable financing which has been done 
with this great property. If it succeeds, the rev- 
elations will be sensational. Meanwhile, I would 
keep my hands off. 2. I do not see how the market 
can go much higher until the fear of money strin- 
gency is relieved, though there are those who are 
already predicting a revival of the bull movement 
within a month or two. If the unwonted prosperity 
of the country continues, and money becomes easier, 
it might not be difficult to advance the market 

again. There is danger on the short side always 
afte or liquidation has continued for a considerable 
length of time. Nothing helps the bulls to turn 


the market to their advantage as much as a stiff 
hort interest. 
New York, March 22d, 1906, JASPER. 
e t 


South Needs New Leaders. 


N ADMIRABLE 
appeared in the 


editorial recently 
News and Courier, 
of Charleston, S. C., on ‘*The Conserv- 
atism of the South,’’ admirable in tone 
and spirit, able in its reasoning, and en- 
tirely frank in its conclusions. While 
the South has stood for conservatism in 
the past, and is still largely under the in- 
fluence of conservative sentiment, the 
writer deplored the fact that the leader- 
ship in Southern political affairs had been 
for some years in the hands of men who 
were not representative of this feeling, 
and consequently the South had lost the 
weight and prestige which it formerly 
had because of its conservatism. ‘‘If 
the conservatism of the South,’’ said the 
writer, “‘is ever to be of any great bene- 
fit to the country, the conservatism of 
the South must assert itself. It must 
become a living, breathing force in 
Southern politics before it can be a safe 
guide in the affairs of the nation. Let 
us be honest about it.’’ Such frankness 
merits frankness in return. It is emi- 
nently true, and American history will 
bear full attestation to the fact, that 
South Carolina itself is the home, if not 
the birthplace, of the best Americanism 
in the country, and once spoke words of 


’ 


wisdom and power at Washington. It | 


could, and would, do that now, we be- 
lieve, and largely assume its old-time 
prestige in national affairs, if its citizen- 
ship had a fair and true representation 
in Federal councils. The South has suf- 
fered to a large extent, although not as 
much as the North, from demagogues, 
‘bosses,’’ and political adventurers, who 
by one means and another have wrested 
the power away from the people and 
foisted themselves and their creatures 
into public office. Through such repre- 
sentation the socialistic tendencies of the 
day and various political vagaries have 
found a voice out of all proportion in 


volume to the actual sentiment existing | 


in the South on these questions. But 
the revolt against Senator Gorman among 
the most influential members of his own 
party in the last political campaign in 
Maryland affords the hope that a better 
day is dawning for the South, that the 
people there as well as in the North are 
coming to their own. 


Our Trade With Germany. 


TRADE between the United States and 

Germany in the fiscal year 1905 
aggrerated $300,000,000. The imports 
from ‘Germany were $118,000,000 in 
value, and exceeded imports from that 
country inany earlier year. The exports 
to Germany were $194,000,000 in value, 
and exceeded our exports to that country 
in any earlier year except 1904. Com- 
paring conditions in 1905 with those of a 


decade earlier, it may be said that our | 


| 
exports from Germany have grown from 


$81,000,000 in 1895, while our exports 
have grown from $92,000,060 in 1895. 
Of our exports to Germany, raw cotton, 
provisions, bread-stuffs, copper, mineral 
oil, tobacco, oil-cakes, cotton-seed oil, 
fruits, fertilizers, and naval stores are 
the most important, though in addition 
to these there are various manufactures 
of greater or less importance. Raw cot- 
ton is by far the largest single item in 
our exports to Germany, having amount- 
| ed in 1905 to $87,000,000 in value. 


| 
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Bold Lat all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Artists’ Proofs Worth Keeping. 


A FEW EXTRA artists’ proofs are 

made each week of every illustra- 
tion appearing in this paper, beauti- 
fully brought out on heavy coated paper. 
We will send any cut of less than a 
page upon receipt of five cents, with 
two cents additional for postage ; full- 
page cuts, including outside cover, for 
ten cents, two cents for mailing. Give 
date of issue, number of page, and name 
of picture. Address Picture Depart- 
ment, Judge Company, 225 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. 











FOUNDED 1884 





American 
Academy 
of 
Dramatic 
Arts 


A training school for the Stage, 

connected with Mr. Charles 

Frohman’s Empire Theatre.... 
For catalogue and information 


apply to the Secretary, Room 
141 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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At popular prices, free from complications and care 
is a 20th century possibility. Let us show you. 122W. 
34th St., New York, N.Y.; 1321 Michigan Ave.. Chicago, 
Ill.; 182 Jefferson Ave.. Detroit, Mich.: 88 Delaware 
Ave. Camden, N. J.; 509 Tremont St., Be sein eee: 

821 First Ave., s., , Seattle, Wash., and ail other princi 
pal cities. If interested in Steam or Sail Yachts, Mo- 
tor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting Boats, Dingeys, Ca- 
noes, Engines and Boilers, write us. Satisfaction 


guaranteed 


ee, 























RACINE BOAT MFG, CO., Box 511, Muskegon, Nich. 
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Cleanliness is a necessity 
that knows a l.-v—Pears’ 
Soap. 

Pears’ is both 4 
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Life-insurance Suggestions. 


NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
formation of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No 
arge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
e-insurance matters, and communications are 
ated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
losed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
visable. Address “ Hermit,” LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 

, Fourth Avenue, New York. | 
y ANY one lesson has been made plain- 
er than another by the life-insurance 
Jheaval, it is that nothing is to be gained 
; the long run, but much is almost cer- 
iin to be lost, by the employment of 
nderhanded methods in doing any kind 
f insurance business. Publicity, open 
lealing, fair and square methods all 
yund—by such means, and such only, 
public confidence in the life-insur- 
ance business be restored. Every open- 
yed and right-minded person must see 
an’ realize all this, and if the managers 
of the life-insurance companies cannot 
receive it also they must be stupid, in- 
ed. We are prompted to these ob- 
-rvations by the action of one of the big 
ompanies in refusing to give out a re- 
ort of expert accountants on the ground 
that an insurance company, like any other 
business institution, has trade secrets 


which are not to be given out for the | 


benefit of competitors, and by the action 
of another in adopting an underhanded 
method of collecting proxies for the next 
election of trustees. In the first case, a 
life company is not rightly comparable 
with ordinary business institutions which 
have ‘‘ trade secrets,’’ and it ought not 
to go upon that assumption. People 
have learned in the past year that life 
companies which have secrets are com- 
panies whose affairs will not bear the 
light ; and it is wholly natural that the 
refusal to make public the expert ac- 
countants’ report should give rise to the 
suspicion that it discloses new scandals 
connected with the old management. 
And if the other company wants to fight 
the Boston agitator on the line of ‘the 
proxy business, it ought to do so in open, 
maaly fashion and not by any sneak meth- 
oa There is a way to secure proxies 


that is fair, square, and legitimate, and | 


the companies know well enough what 
that way is. 

“H.,”’ Auburn, N. Y.: 1. The argument in favor 
of permitting your policies in the Mutual and 
Equitable to lapse is absurd ; nor would I make the 
exchange that has been suggested. You had better 
stay just where you are. 2. There is no question as 
to their safety. 


““M.,”? Ridgefarm, Ill.: The company has been 
established only six or seven years, and has not a 
very large income. The expenses of management 
last year were almost as great as the aggregate 
amount paid to _ policy-holders. ! prefer the 
Travelers, of Hartford. 


“R.,”” Shiremanstown, Penn.: It is not an old 
company, nor a very large one, and reports pretty 
heavy expenses’ Its business seems to be growing, 
but is still very moderate. My preference would be 
a stronger and older company like the Massachu- 
setts: Mutual, of Springfield, or the Penn Mutual, 
of Philadelphia. 


Mode 


Famine and Misery in Japan. 
Continued from page 298. 


home in Yokohama, and I was greatly 
impressed by the perfect system of econ- 
omy that they have succeeded in working 
out. Quoting from an article I wrote at 
the time: ‘‘Itis an interesting place, 
that industrial home. It looks as if it 
had been put up yesterday in a great 
hurry and promised a finishing touch 
later on when times are not so pressing. 
It is a low, rambling building of rough 
pine boards, without a vestige of paint 
on it, but put together with an eye to per- 
fect sanitation and plenty of sunlight. 
In a long wing at one side dozens of wo- 
men were sitting upon their feet, Japa- 
nese fashion, before low sewing-machines 
that were operated by hand, making up 
mountains of coarse linen into soldiers’ 
shirts,’’ ete. And in this same article I 
find myself asking the great question 
that remains unanswered yet. ‘‘ The 
question which soonest presents itself to 
the foreigner visiting in Japan, and ob- 
serving the evidences of national poverty, 


is, ‘Where can the government be get- | 


ting all the money for defraying its ex- 
traordinary expenses during this great 
crisis ?? The question, far from being 
answered, resolves itself into an exclama- 
tion point, as proofs of the nation’s abil- 


ity to meet every problem daily present | 


themselves. ’’ 

Indeed, Dai Nippon has done well, and 
it is only a question of months now—and 
of the kindness of the deity of the rice 
fields—before she will be on her feet 
again, accepting help from nobody. 
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Costly and Useless Printing. 


E WERE NOT aware that New 
York State had in its treasury any 

** money to burn,’’ but we are constrained 
to believe that this must be the case, 
from the lavish and utterly needless use 
which has been made of public funds in 
the publication of the ninth annual report 
of the State excise department. It was 
necessary, of course, to issue a limited 
number of these reports, since the law 
requires it ; but the law does not require, 
and a proper sense of public and official 
duty should have forbidden, the inclusion 
in the report of thirty-three full-page 
| reproductions, in colors, of the charts 
shown at the St. Louis exposition by the 
department, in the exhibit that won a 
grand prize. This color printing is a 
highly expensive process, and when em- 
ployed in its proper place in scientific 
text-books or in art works for general cir- 
culation it serves a valuable purpose; 
but in a public document which no one 
cares to read, and which in ninety-nine 
_ cases out of a hundred goes straight to 
the waste-basket or the junk heap, the use 
of it was a piece of stupid and inexcus- 
able extravagance. Thesame thing may 
be said of the reports of the State Fish 


rate and costly lithograph plates showing 


ral colors, and alsoof the book, soon to be 
issued by the State agricultural depart- 
ment, giving a specimen engraving, in 
colors, of every species of apple grown in 
the State, the whole to cost over $20,000. 
What actual or practical service publica- 


to the people of the State is beyond our 
imagination, but it is the people, of 
course, who must foot the printing bill. 
The simple truth of the matter is that 
they are issued neither in the interests of 


terests of a printing ring that has been 
growing fat on such jobs these many 
years. And New York is by no means 





extravagance. The Sun puts the case 
| rightly when it says, in a comment on 
the excise report, that it will enable the 
| few who see that precious document ‘‘ to 
| understand more clearly than ever the 
| extravagant waste of the taxpayers’ 
| money that goes on unceasingly at Albany 
| and at other State capitals.’’ 
| e e 
Mining Notes of Special Interest. 
RIPPLE CREEK has produced in its 
fifteen years of life ore worth $160,- 
| 000,000, and is good for many more 
years. There is money in mining if you 
hit the right spot. 


| 


a 


A GREAT strike was made recently in 
Virginia Canyon, Idaho Springs, 


Col., where a vein of gold ore five feet | 


thick was laid bare. One-half the vein 
| goes $100, while the remainder is worth 
$20 per ton. 
* 
| CCOTLAND and Wales are in the mar- 
| ket for American copper wire in 
huge quantities. Germany also will 
greatly increase her purchases. This 
year will see all previous records eclipsed 
in the demand for copper, certainly by 
millions of tons. 


a 


EADVILLE kept her record up in 


the only State afflicted with this form of | 


and Game Commission, with their elabo- | 


fish and game life size and in their natu- | 


tions like these can be expected to render | 


science nor of the people, but in the in- } 


1905, when 831,000 tons of mineral | 


| were turned out. 
000,000. 
5,500 laborers. 


The value was $11,- 


pany has ordered 50,000 tons of Lead- | 


ville manganese ore. 
FOR TEN years J. J. Hill has had ex- 
perts in northern Minnesota picking 
up good mineral lands. 
he is the largest individual owner of iron 
land in the country. One of his experts 
declares that the ore deposits of the rail- 
road man represent a billion dollars. 
The far-sighted financier knows that 
high-grade ore will be in great demand 
within a few years. He will not part 
with an acre, for his prices are prohib- 
itive ; but his descendants will realize a 
tremendous fortune from these lands. 
The United States Steel Corporation has 
recently leased a large lot of land for 
twenty-five years, paying heavy royalty 
to Mr. Hill for the ore to be mined. 





PISO’S. CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 


intime. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 








The mineral army numbered | - 
The Illinois Steel Com- | 


It is said thai | 
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IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR” 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE. 3 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 
ex By grocers everywhere. cx9 
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Distilled by the old-fashioned pot-still method. 


Sole Agents for U. 8. A. 
W. A. TAYLOR & CO., NEW YORK. 
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Copyright, Judge Co., 1906. 
TROUBLE SOMEWHERE, 


By James Montgomery Flagg. 
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“ NEEDED in every HOME, 9 
SCHOOL and CFFICE. 
Reliable, Useful, Attractive, Lasting, Up to 


This picture has been reproduced by the photo- 
gravure process, the beautiful work of the artist 


Date and Authoritative. 2380 Pages, 5000 
Illustrations. Recently added 25,000 New 
Words, New Gazetteer and New Biographi- 
cal Dictionary. Editor W. T. Harris, Ph.D., 
LL.D., United States Com. of Ed’n. — 
Awards at St. Louis and at Portland. 

Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. Largest of 
our abridgments. Regular and Thin Paper 
editions, Unsurpassed for elegance and con- 
venience, 1116 psges and 1400 illustrations. 


Write for “‘ The Story of a Book”—Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
GET THE BEST. 


in the play of expression and the wintry landscape 
being faithfully brought out. The picture is on 
heavy plate paper, 14 x 19, and will be sent to 
any address in the United States upon receipt of 
price, 











ONE DOLLAR 
Add extra postage for foreign orders. 








Address 
Picture Department, Judge Company, 
225 Fourth Ave., New York. 








A few copies of the first edition of et kane 
THIS AND THAT ABOUT 
CARICATURE 
By Zim, are still available. Upon receipt 
of $1.50, this clever little book will be sent 

to any address, postage prepaid. 


JUDGE COMPANY, New York 
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Thousands of Readers of This Paper 


Have already cut out the following coupon. If you have not yet done so, you should by all 
means do so at once. Do not put it off, you may forget it grit may be too Jate. Each one send- 
ing in this coupon secures a contract certiticate for from $100.00 to $500.00 in one of the most 
profitable enterprises in the world, Such an offer was probably never made before and you 
cannot atford to miss it. Every reader of this paper can and should take advantage of it now. 


CUT THIS OUT 
AS LONG AS 


$1,000.00 A YEAR you've. 


Do you want an income of from $100.00 to $1,000.00 a year for life? If so, return this 
coupon promptiy. Yon take ger a | no risk ot any kind. If upon examination Te are 
not thoroughly  eonvineed that this Is one of the GREATEST OPPORTUNITIES of 
your life to ‘secure @ steady, permanent income, as long as you live, you are under 
no obligation to make any payments whatever, 80 don’t delay, but send in coupon at once, 
























Post Office......-.. 0606005000800000. 000008 soscccsenseoeoees 


County........-. haediedeabs bbeceareeee RS ino 06ascbecdasaesseneens eeenee wae 

Please reserve.......+.. «-.-...-Shares for me,send me certificate, booklet, reports and all 
information; if Lam fully convinced that it is an enterprise of the soundest character and 
will prove ENORMOUTSLY profitable, I will pay for same at the rate of $2.00 per share 


per month until fully paid. No more than five shares reserved for any one persor. 


CONTINENTAL COMMERCIAL COMPANY, 674 Fullerton Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BEAUTIFUL ALBUM FREE! ety interesting views will be sent free to all returning this coupon. 
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KLDEKLY SPINSTER 
ing me. 
DocTOR 


‘You know, doctor, I’m always thinking that a man is follow- 
Do you think I suffer from hallucination 
** Absolutely certain you do, ma’am whe 
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Thats All 
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BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 





GARTER” is stamped on 
every loop— 


The y | 
byswion 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat. to the leg—never| 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


ample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
25c. Mailed on receipt of price, 


ee «Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


“SME The Name ‘BOSTON | 
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GEO. FROST CO., USA | 


THE ‘“‘VELVET GRIP'’ PATENT HAS BEEN 






SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT) | 





















Can be told? ab« ut 


Western 
Champagne 


the Standard of 
American Wines 


There is nothing to 
conceal in its produc- 
tion. Itis Pure Grape 
Juice, fermented and 
aged to exact perfec 

tion tor healthtulness, 
ossessing the 1- 
quet and flavor that 


connotsseurs desire, 


| & Of the six Amerte 
can Champagnes 
exhibited at the 
Paris exposition of 
1900, the GREAT 
j ‘ WESTERN was 
; | the only one that 
1G Lyk y| received a GOLD 
Niel JHMM MEDAL.” 
.' ae_EXTRA DRY wer 


lh "ll PLEASANT VALLEY 
| 68. WINE C0., - 
Kacsanthleg Mr @ 
















Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 


Sold by respectable wine 














dealers everywhere, 
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PORTLAND, 


pens are sore dura 


Suv an assorted sample & 


REGON—In 


BALLPOINTED PENS 


H. HEWITT’S PATENT.) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
any paper; never scratch or spurt 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaLL-Pointer 


¢, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING 


hox of 24 pens for 25 cts., ana choose 


suit yourhand. Having found one, stick to it 


POST FRFZ FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 “JILLIAM STREET, NEw YORK 


or any Stationery Store. 
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THE EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


lily above reproduction of an oil painting by Massani. now the property of Mr. 
Edison, de picts the delighted amazement of an old couple upon hearing a Phonograph 


for the first time. 






No less surprised and delighted are those who now hear the im- 
proved Edison Phonograph for the first time in a number of years. They are amazed to 
find it so different from what they thought, their previous opinions having been based on 


the old style machines or the imitations owned by their neighbors. 


The kedison Phonograph is to-day the world’s greatest and most versatile entertainer, 


and Mr. Edison is ever striving to make it better. It talks, laughs, sings—it makes home 


happy. It renders all varieties of vocal or instrumental music with marvelous fidelity. 


It offers something to suit ry taste—every mood—every age—every day in the year. 


No other good musical instrument can be so easily operated at 


so little expense It will cost you nothing to hear it at the dealer’s 


4 

NOTI \ splendid reproduction of the above painting by Massani, 
n fourtes Vithout advertising, 17 x 25 inehes in size, mailed on 
receipt at Orange, N. J. office of thirty cents in stamps or money order. 
Worth a place in any hone 


Write for free 





booklet, **Tlome Entertainments with the 


kison Phonograph,” anc name of th. nearest dealer. 





National Phonograph Co., 42 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


31 Union Square, New York 304 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





The Truth |, 
Great | 


Four Days from New York or Boston—By NEW YORK CENTRAL 








LYDE L4 


to Florida 


Only Direct All-Water 
Route Between 


NEW YORK, BOSTON and 






























CHARLESTON, S. C., 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
St. Johns River Service between 
Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, ' 
Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and In- iy 
termediate Landings a 
The “‘ Clyde Line” is the favorite route between a 
New York, Boston, PHILADELPHIA, and EastT- q 
ERN Points, and CHARLESTON, S. C., and JAckK- 
SONVILLE, FLA., making direct connection for all 
points South and Southwest 
Fast Modern: Steamships 
and Superior Service 
Florida, with its Outdoor Pleasures of Golf, 
Tennis, Boating, Driving, Etc. 
THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 
WM. P. CLYDE @ CO., Gen. Agts., 19 State St., New York 
Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST- 
CLASS Piano, or Piano and Selt-Player combined, 
should not tail to examime the merits of the world- 
renowned 
FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 
we have made the cure of Blood Poison a 
specialty. Blood Poison Permanently ¢ ured. | f 
You can be treated at home under same guar- | 
anty. Capital $500,000 We solicit the most i 
obstinate cases. It you have exhausted tl e old | 
methods of treatment and still have aches PIANOS 
and pains, Mucous Patches in Mouth, Sore 
rhroat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Spots, Ulcers and the “‘SOHMER -CECILIAN” Inside Players, 
on any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows which surpass all others. ? 
one Cay write for proofs of cures. 1oo-page Catalogue mailed on application. 
»O0OK ree. 
| SOHMER & COMPANY, NEw YORK. 
COOK REMEDY Co. Warerooms: Cor. Sth Ave. 22d St. 
374 MASONIC TEMPLE, - Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. é 
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